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APPLICATION OF STEAM TO NAVIGATION. 


Mr. Fulton, an engineer, of the United States of 


America, started a vessel for passengers on the 
Hudson in 1807, and Mr. Henry Bell, of Helens- 
burgh, one on the ( ‘lyde in 1812. These ge ntlemen 
were the first, in their respective countries, to 
render steam navigation subservient to general 
use, but both, some years anterior, had seen the 
steam vessel constructed in consequence of the 
inventions of Mr. Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, 


and Mr. James Taylor, then tutor to the family of 


Mr. Miller, and afterwards of Cumnock. 

About 1785 Mr. Miller was engaged in a series 
of operations for applying paddle-wheels to vessels 
driven by human power alone. At this time Mr. 
Taylor, on the recommendation of Mr. Fergusson, 
of Craigdarroch, was engaged as tutor by Mr. 
Miller. Mr. Taylor was then twenty-seven years 
of age, and had been educated for the medical 
profession. He was fond of scientific pursuits, 
particularly geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and 
mechanics, Mr. Taylor aided Mr. Miller in the 
pre 


reparation of a vessel (double sixty feet in length, 
with intermediate paddles driven by a capstan, 
Which was successfully tried by Mr. Miller in 


1787 in the Firth of Forth. Mr. Taylor observed 





the great exhaustion of the men after their labour, 
and, on deep reflection, communicated his thoughts 
to Mr. Miller as to employing other mechanical 
power to promote the invention. Mr. Miller said, 
in answer, that he himself was in search of such a 
powse r. 

“IT wish also to give them (vessels) powers of motion 
in time of calm. I am satisfied that a capstan can effect 
this in part; but I want a power more extensively use- 
ful, which I have not been able as yet to attain. Now 
that you understand the subject, will you lend me the 
aid of your head, and see if you can suggest any plan to 
accomplish my purpose.” 

Thus invited, Mr. Taylor applied himself to the 
consideration of all the mechanical powers already 
in use, but without satisfaction. At length the 
steam-engine suggested itself to his mind, and 
though startled with the boldness of the thought, 
he soon became convinced of its practicability. On 
suggesting it to Mr. Miller, he was astonished at 
the novelty, but doubted the feasibility of the 
scheme, and while allowing the sufficiency of the 
power, doubted its application. 

“In such cases (said he) as that disastrous event which 
happened lately, of the wreck of a whole fleet on a lea 
shore off the coast of Spain, every fire on board must be 
extinguished, and, of course, such an engine could be of 
no use. 

Mr. Taylor, notwithstanding this objection, 
became more convinced of his project, and repre- 
sented to Mr. Miller, that if not applicable to 
general navigation, at least it might be useful in 
canals and estuaries. 

After numerous conversations, Mr. Miller at 
length requested Mr. Taylor to make drawings 
showing how the engine could be connected with 
paddle-wheels. Mr. Taylor did so, and Mr. Miller, 
though unconvinced, agreed to be at the expense 
of an experiment, provided it should not amount 
to a large sum. Mr. Taylor was to superintend 
the operations, as Mr. Miller candidly confessed 
he was a stranger to the use of steam. These two 
projectors were then at Dalswinton, but it was 
arranged that when they returned to Edinburgh, 
in the early part of winter, an engine should be 
constructed. 

Mr. Miller employed part of the summer in 
drawing up a narrative of his experiments upon 
shipping, but took no notice of the suggested aid 
Against this silence Mr. Taylor 
remonstrated, and convinced Mr. Miller of the 
propriety of alluding to steam as an agent which 
might be employed for the propulsion of vessels. 
Copies of this paper were transmitted to the Royal 
Family, the Ministers, many of the leading mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, to all the 
European maritime powers, and to the President 
of the United States of America. 

In November, 1781, Mr. Miller removed as 
usual to Edinburgh, where his sons attended the 
University, under the charge of Mr. Taylor. The 


of steam-power. 
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latter, having been empowered by Mr. Miller to 
proceed with the construction of an engine, recom- 
mended to him a young man named Symington, 
who was then residing in Edinburgh for improve- 
ment in mechanics. Mr. Symington had attempted 
some alterations in the steam-engine. It was 
agreed that Mr. Symington should form an engine 
on his own plan, and the experiment should be 
made in the following summer in Dalswinton Loch. 
After the winter session Mr. Miller and his sons 
returned to Dalswinton, but Mr. Taylor remained 
in Edinburgh to superintend Symington’s opera- 
tions, and when all was ready they proceeded 
thither, where, on the 14th of October, 1788, the 
experiment was made in presence of a considerable 
concourse of spectators, among whom were the 
late C. G. Stuart Menteath, Esq., of Closeburn 
(afterwards Sir Charles). The vessel was a double 
one ; the engine had a four-inch cylinder, which 
was placed in a frame on deck. 

The experiment was tried several times with 
success, and an account of it was prepared by Mr. 
Taylor, and inserted in the Dumfries Journal. 
It was also noticed in the Scots Magazine, of No- 
vember, 1788, and there spoken of as Mr. Miller’s 
invention, because he was the initiator by having 
given the paddles, he was its patron and pay- 
master, and his condition in life was more con- 
spicuous than Mr. Taylor’s, to whom he had alto- 
gether conceded his share in the invention. 

Mr. Miller having formed the design of covering 
this joint invention by patent, deemed it prudent 
first to try experiments with a larger vessel and 
engine, and for this purpose Mr. Taylor went to 
Carron Foundry with his engineer, Mr. Symington, 
and in 1789 a vessel of considerable size was con- 
structed with an eighteen-inch cylinder, which in 
November of that year was placed on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, in presence of the Carron Committee 
of Management and the parties chiefly interested. 
The paddles at this experiment gave way, but on 
the 26th of December, 1789, with new paddles, 
the vessel progressed at the rate of seven miles an 
hour. Mr. (afterwards Lord) Cullen published an 
account of these experiments in February, 1790. 

In this year Mr. Fergusson, younger, of Craig- 
darroch, entertained the idea of this enterprise 
being taken up in Germany, particularly for the 
Danube navigation. 

In 1801, Mr. Symington, who had commenced 
business in Falkirk, induced Lord Dundas to 
employ him to fit up a small experimental vessel 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, but owing to the 
injury caused to the banks it was forbidden to con- 
tinue its sailings. This vessel was laid up at 
Lock 16 of the Canal, where it remained for several 
years. It was inspected by Fulton and Bell when 
on a visit to the Carron Ironworks, and the conse- 
quence of this visit and inspection was the launch- 
ing on the Hudson, in 1807, of a steam-vessel by 












Mr. Fulton, and of another on the Clyde by Mr, 
Bell in 1812. 

A statement of Mr. Taylor’s claims was, in 1824, 
addressed by him to the Chairman (Sir Henry 
Parnell) of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons upon Steamboats, but in 1825 Mr. 
Taylor died, and immediately thereafter Govern- 
ment recognized his services by conferring a pen- 
sion on his widow, which for several years before 
her death, in March, 1859, I was in the habit of 
drawing for her. 

Fortunately written evidence exists of what 
is here narrated, to which I shall be happy to give 
light in your columns if you will permit. 

Sern Walt. 





ANNOTATIONS ON BUCKLE. 


I have jotted down the following memoranda as 
I read The Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works 
of Henry Thomas Buckle, edited by Helen Taylor. 

“ The nation was drunk with crime. At Lyons, in the 
midst of the massacres, jewels were worn shaped like a 
guillotine.—Lamartine, Girondins, tome vii. p. 143.”— 
I. 280. 

I have been told, by one who could remember 
the French Revolution well, that it was commonly 
reported in England at the time, that the children 
in Paris had toy guillotines to play with. In 1848, 
soon after the revolution of that year had directed 
men’s thoughts to the crimes of the previous time, 
aman came on Thursday (market day) to Brigg, 
in Lincolnshire, and exhibited in the market-place 
a model of the guillotine, a foot high. Al! the 
parts seemed complete, and it caused much interest. 
I saw it behead several dolls, which the man 
brought with him for the purpose. 

“Children used to be flogged after being taken to 
executions.—Grosley’s Tour in London, vol. i. p.173."— 
I. 396. 

A friend of mine, who is yet alive, was educated 
in a cathedral city. When a hanging took place 
it was the habit of the schoolmaster to give his 
boys a holiday, bidding them to go to see the 
execution, as it would do them far more good than 
anything he could teach them. 

“ Whenever anything was lost (in the seventeenth cen- 
tury), the sufferer had recourse to one of the wise men, 
who were to be found in every town and nearly every 
village.’’—I. 420. 

This is probably put somewhat too strongly. 
There are, moreover, large numbers of our people 
who are no better instructed at the present day. A 
gentleman whom I know, and who is probably now 
about seventy years of age, was sent by his father, 
when he was eighteen years old, to consult a wise 
man at Lincoln as to certain stolen property. The 
result, I think, was that the property was recovered. 
Another gentleman in this neighbourhood, about 
five and twenty years ago, had a valuable thorough 
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bred mare which foaled a colt foal that could not 
suck. The owner had heard that there was a man, 
somewhere in Nottinghamshire (I have forgotten 
the name of the village, if I ever knew) who could 
make foals suck—he of course thought this was 
done by some sort of medicine. He, therefore, 
sent his farm bailiff over to consult the man about 
the case. It turned out that he was a true speci- 
men of a “wise man.” His arts were entirely 
occult ; he professed to know nothing of medicine 
whatsoever, but having heard the details of the 
case, he took an old-looking book from a cupboard, 
and read aloud out of it for a considerable time. 
The messenger could not understand a word he 
heard him read, but when the ceremony was 
finished, the “‘ wise man” turned to him and said, 
“T have made the foal suck: my charge is a 
guinea.” The foal had sucked in the interval, but 
died a few hours after. 

“In the middle of the seventeenth century it was 
popularly believed in England that Sir Thomas Lunsford 
used to eat children.’’—1I. 18. 

Sir Walter Scott has a note on this worthy in 
Woodstock, p. 189 Abbotsford edition). Of course 
there was no truth in the story of Sir Thomas 
Lunsford’s child-eating propensities, but judging 
from the popular literature of the time, it is pro- 
bable that the calumny was widely believed. 

Sir Walter Scott quotes a verse of a song about 
it, but gives no reference. It runs thus— 

“The post who came from Coventry, 
Riding in a red rocket, 
Did tidings tell how Lunsford fell, 
A child’s hand in his pocket.” 
In The Parliament's Hymnes, Rump Songs, Part I. 
p. 65, the following invocation may be seen : 
“ From Fielding and from Vavasour, 
Both ill affected men ; 
From Lunsford eke deliver us, 
That eateth children.” 
Butler, too, in Hudibras has- 
“ Made children with your tones to run for't, 
As bad as bloody bones or Lunsford.” 
Part III., Canto ii., line 1112. Ed. 1802. 

If I had taken the trouble to make notes con- 
cerning this delusion, I could have furnished many 
more instances from seventeenth century literature. 
Much interesting information about Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, who was a brave soldier, and, as far as | 
know, not a vicious man, may be seen in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1836.—I pp. 350-602 ; II. 
pp. 32, 48; 1837, I. p. 265. 

“In 1561 I suppose candle-making was not a separate 
business, for Tusser tells the farmer 

“ Provide for thy tallow, ere frost cometh in, 

And make thine own candle, ere winter begin.” 
The Points of Huswifry. 
Edit. Mavor, 1812, p. 264.—II. 484. 

This is certainly a misconception, as could be 
proved by hundreds of passages in account rolls. 
The following extract, which is alone sufficient to 





settle the question, was given to me by a brother 
antiquary this morning :—“ de ij torchis de lxiij ™. 
empt. de Ric. Chandlere de Ebor” (Ripon Minster 
Fabric Roll, 1425). 

Candles were made at home in Tusser’s days, 
and very long after; but this is no more a proof 
that the trade of the chandler was unknown then 
than is the fact that many people brew their own 
beer an evidence that in the Victorian era civiliza- 
tion is so backward that we have no brewers. 

I do not think the practice of casting candles is 
yet out of use in lone farmhouses in out-of-the- 
way parts of England. I remember seeing them 
made in my father’s kitchen some thirty years 
ago, and I have still, or had recently, the mould 
in which they were run. 

I have noticed the following misprints :—TI. 177, 
Wellhamstede, read Whethamstede ; I. 214, Wit- 
wood, read Welwood; I. 239, Watsons, read 
Wartons. Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





NIXON’S PROPHECY. 

In the county of Cheshire, and, indeed, all 
through the North, there are few names better 
known than that of Nixon, “the prophet.” Various 
trifling incidents are narrated as having taken place 
in the manner he foretold, and his yet unfulfilled 
doggerel is remembered and repeated with much 
gusto. The metrical version of the prophecy is 
especially curious, and perhaps merits more atten- 
tion than it has received. The date when Nixon 
lived is unknown, one account placing him in the 
reign of Henry VII., and another in that of 
James I. With the exception of a doubtful allu- 
sion in King’s Vale Royal, we have no printed 
record of Nixon previous to 1714. Registers are 
silent concerning him ; whatever details we have 
depend upon tradition alone. In the present note 
I wish to give such bibliographical memoranda 
respecting Nixon as have come in my way, and to 
solicit the aid of the readers of “ N. & Q.” towards 
compiling a complete list of the editions of this 
popular folk-book. The various pamphlets issued 
about Nixon will be found to consist in varying 
proportions of— 

A. Prophecy at large, from Lady Cowper's copy, 
edited by Oldmixon. 

3. With life by W. E. 

Life and prophecies. 

D. Original predictions in doggerel rhyme. 

E. Prophecies from old pamphlets. 

A. “The Cheshire Prophesy; with Historical and 
Political Remarks. [By John Oldmixon.] London: 
printed and sold by A. Baldwin, in Warwick Lane. 
Price 3d." [1714.] 

A. “ Nixon's Prophesy: containing many Strange and 
Wonderful Predictions. To which is added, an account 
of those already fulfilled, and those that yet remain, with 
Historical Remarks ; together with a particular relation 
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of the most Noted Passages that happen’d in the Life 
and Death of the said Nixon. Extracted from an An- 
cient Manuscript. Never publish'd before. Liverpoole: 
rinted by 8. Terry for Daniel Birchale, mpccxy.” 

Price 2a 

A. “A True Copy of Nixon's Cheshire Prophecy ; with 
Historical and Political Remarks, and several instances 
wherein it is fulfill’d. The third edition, corrected. 
London: printed for F. Roberts, in Warwick Lane, 1715. 
Price 4d.” 

A, B. “Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy at large. Pub- 
lished from the Lady Cowper's correct copy. With 
Historical and Political Remarks, and several instances 
wherein it is fulfilled. The ~~ : dition. To which is 
added the Life of Nixon. - E.] London, 1719. 
8vo.”” 

A. “A Wonderful Prophecy by one called Robert 
Nixon; with a Short Description of that Prophet 
Edinburgh, 1730”; Glasgow, 1738. Another, Glasgow, 
no date [1740 !]. 

A, B. “ Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy at large. Pub- 
lished from the Lady Cowper's correct copy, in the 
reign of Queen Anne. With Historical and Political 
Remarks, and several instances wherein it is fulfilled. 
Also his Life. By John Oldmixon, Esq. The tenth 
edition. 

Nixon unfolds the dark Decrees of Fate, 

Foretels Our Second George shall make Us Great ; 
That, shortly too, the Period will come, 

Wherein Achitophel will meet his Doom : 

That Fleury’s doating Politics are vain ; 

For Brunswick's Arms shall conquer France and Spain. 

ANGLIcUS 
London : printed for E. Curll. . .. &c. 1740. Price 6d. 
Svo. pp. 22.” 

A. “Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy at large. Printed 
from Lady Cowper's Original, in the Reign of Queen 
Anne. With Historical and Political Remarks. .... 
By J. Oldmixon, Esq. The twenty-first edition. London, 
1745. 8vo.’ 

A, B. “Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy at large... . . 
Also his Life. [Subscribed W.E .] London [17 70 ‘). 12°,” 

A, B. “ Nixon's Cheshire Prophecy at large. Pub- 
lished from the Lady Cowper’s correct copy, in the 
reign of Queen Anne. With Historical and Political 
Remarks: and several instances wherein it is fulfilled. 
Also his Life. By John Oldmixon, Esq. A new edition, 
with a beautiful frontispiece, clegently engraved. Lon- 
don : printed for H. Turpin, &c. Price Sixpence. [1784.] 
8yvo. pp. 30.” 

, B. “Miraculous Prophecies, Predictions, and 
Strange Visions of Sundry Eminent Men, &c. Lond., 
1794. 12°.” 

A, B. “The Strange and Wonderful Predictions of 
Mr. Christopher Love, Minister of the Gospel at Lawrence 
Jury, London, who was beheaded on Tower-hill, in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell’s government of England 
Giving an account of Babylon’s fall, or the destruction 
of Popery ; and in that glorious event, a general Refor- 
mation over all the World. With a most extraordinary 
Prophecy of the late Revolution in France, and the 
Downfall of the Antichristian Kingdom in that country. 
By Mr. Peter Jurieu. Also Extracts from the Writings 
of Dr. Gill, and Robert Flemming, which bear evident 
relation to the French Revolution, and other astonishing 
accidents that have or may be about to happen. To 
which is added, Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy, at large. 
Published from Lady Cowper’s correct copy, in the reign 
of Queen Anne. Also his Life. Printed for John 
Nicholson, Bookseller, Bradforth ; and sold by him and 
T. Knott, No. 47, Lombard Street, London.” 





A, D. “Nixon's Original Cheshire Prophecy, in Dog- 








gerel Verse: published from an Authentic Manuscript, 
To which is now added, the Prophecy at large, from 
Lady Cowper's correct copy in the reign of Queen Ann: 
also some particulars of his Life (never before published), 
by John Oldmixon, Esq.,and others. Likewise, Jurieu’s 
Prophecy of the French Revolution; and Wesley's Pre. 
dictions of the Downfal of the House of Bourbon, &e, 
Gainsborough : printed by and for Henry Mozley. (Price 
Sixpence.)” [1800.] 

A, B. “Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy, Xc. 
book.| London [1800 4], _ 

A, B, C, D, E. “The Original Predictions of Robert 
Nixon, commonly called the Cheshire Prophet ; in Dog 
gerel Verse: published from an Authentic M: anuscript 
found among the papers of a Cheshire gentleman lately 
deceased. ‘Together with Nixon’s ( ‘heshire Prophecy at 
large, from Lady Cowper’s correct copy, in the reign of 
Queen Ann: with Historical and Political Remarks, 
and many instances wherein it has been fulfilled. Also 
some particulars of his Life. By John Oldmixon, Esq, 
and others. Chester: printed and sold by W. Mins hull? 
sold also by G. Sael, No. 192, Strand, London; and by 
all other booksellers. 8vo. pp. iv. 38. With a frontis- 
piece. J. B. Prichard, del. Underneath is the follow- 
ing verse :— 


[A Chap- 


"Twas thus enrapt the Idiot Nrxow stood ! 
Fore dooming woe ! and then predicting good! 
Her conflicts past, Old England shall be gay, 
And George, the son of George, shall = y day. 
: ison 
A, B. “ Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy at ae TT 
fie, his Life. [By W. E.,a Chap-book.] London [1815! 


B. “The Life and Prophecies of Robert Nixon. 
Fifty -fifth edition. [A Chap-book.] Warrington [18154]. 
A, B. “Prophecie of Robert Nixon. From Lady 
Cowper’s correct copy..... 4 Also an aon of his 
= and death. [A Chap-book.] Penrith | 18207]. 12°.” 

, B. “ Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy. With Historical 
- Political Remarks. Also his Life. [By W. E.] 
awh % 18207]. 12°.” 

, B. “ Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy at large... .. With 
Historica and Political Remarks. Also his Life. [By 
W. E.] Hull (18207). 12°. 

A, B. “ Nixon’s Cheshire Prop hecy at large. Published 
from Lady Cowper's correct copy in the reign of Queen 
Anne. With Historical and Political Remarks, and 
several instances -_ srein it has been fulfilled ; with his 
Life. [By M. E., ¢¢., a misprintfor W.E.] Birmingham 
[18207]. 12°.” 

This is adorned with the most wonderful portrait 
of Nixon that was ever imagined by a chap-book 
artist, astonishing as are some of their perform- 
ances, 

A, B. “Nixon's Cheshire Prophecy at large. With 
Historical and Political Remarks... .. / Also his Life. 
[By W. E.] Aylesbury [18207]. 12°.” 

©. “The Life and Prophecies of Robert Nixon, of the 
Bridge House, near the Forest of Delamere, in Cheshire; 
containing the prediction of many Remarkable Events 
applicable to the present and future state of Eur pe. 
Manchester : printed by J. Swindells, Hanging-Bridge. 

A,C, D, E. “ Nixon's Oris ginal Cheshire Prophecy... .- 
To which is now added the “Prophecy at large from Lady 
Cowper's gn copy. Also some particulars of his 
Life. By J. Oldmixon and others. Likewise Jurieu’s 
P rophecy of the French Revolution, &c. Halifax [1850]. 
12 


A, C, D, E. “‘ Nixon’s Original Cheshire Prophecy. .--- 
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Published from an Authentic Manuscript. Together 
with the Prophecy at large, from Lady Cowper’s correct 
copy: With Historical and Political Remarks, and some 

jculars of his Life, by J. Oldmixon, &c. Derby 
Fiss0 i=.” 

There is a Welsh translation of Nixon :—“ Pro- 
phydoliaeth Nixon wedi ei chyfansoddi ar fesur 
cerdd gan Joseph John.” No date, but before 
1800. (See Revue Celtique, i. 381.) 

Ballads and Lege nds of Cheshire. By Major 
Egerton Leigh. Lond., 1867. At page 175 will 
be found a somewhat sceptical account of the 
“ Palatine Prophet,” followed by the “ Original 
Predictions,” and ornamented by a portrait of the 
prophet, which Ormerod states to have no connex- 
jon with him at all! This portrait appears also 
in Wonderful Characters. By J. H. Wilson. 
Lond., 1842, accompanied (page 157) by the 
articles marked A. and C. Probably the common 
accounts of Nixon will have been reprinted in 
various compilations of this nature. 

Palatine Anthology: a Collection of Ancient 
Poems and Ballads relating to Lancashire and 
Cheshire. By James Orchard Halliwell. Lond., 
for private circulation only, 1850, 4to. At page 
161 are the articles marked C. and E. 

The Cheshire and Lancashire Historical Collector. 
Edited by T. Worthington Barlow, F.L.S. Manch., 
1855, contains several incidental notices of Nixon, 
and an article on Ridley Mere and Nixon’s Pro- 
phecies in vol ii. p. 4. 

Dr. Ormerod’s History of Cheshire (ii. 100) con- 
tains a summary of the traditional history of the 
Prophet. He is, of course, no believer in Nixon, 
but pronounces his adverse judgment with great 
moderation, and admits that the metrical prophecy 
bears internal marks of some antiquity. 

The Prophet is also introduced as a character in 
Mrs. Wilbraham’s novel For and Against. Lond., 
1858, 8vo. 2 vols. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

4, Victoria Terrace, Rusholme. 





Norwich anp NorrotK VALENTINES.—Allow 
me to add a supplementary note to your account 
of valentines to make it complete. Nearly every 
valentine present contains a few verses ending with 
the distich— 

“If you'll be mine, I'll be thine, 
And so Goop Morrow, VALENTINE.” 
The last three words are for the most part written 
on the wrapper, also with the address: thus— 
Miss Mary Smith, 
St. Giles’s, 

) Norwich. 

Goop Morrow, VALENTINE. 

When a valuable present is laid on the street 
doorstep, the messenger gives a thundering knock. 
the louder the better, and stands in hiding to see 
it duly picked up. If he has to deliv r several 
valentines at the same house, each one is deposited 
separately, and a due interval allowed between 





them, the fun being greatly enhanced by the num- 
ber of the separate knocks. 

Young children have always amongst their 
valentines an orange and a packet of sweets, made 
up of a stick or two of Turkey sugar and sugar barley. 

In families where there are several young chil- 
dren, Mamma assembles them all soon after dusk 
in a convenient room on the ground floor, and 
seats them round a table. One of the servants 
then delivers one by one the house-presents, rap- 
ping loudly on the door with her knuckles as she 
deposits each valentine on the threshold, or throws 
it into the room, and runs away. The children 
are far too eager to pick up the valentine and see 
its address to think about the fugitive, and the 
interval between one rap and another is filled up 
in examining the present, clapping of hands, shout- 
ing with joy, and the wildest guesses at the 
unknown sender. 

The more valuable presents for the elder ones 
come in between whiles, and at proper intervals 
small suitable valentines from the children to the 
servants are sent, much fun being caused by read- 
ing out the address of the nursemaid, cook, or 
housemaid, who is duly summoned to receive what 
has been sent her. 

From five o’clock to eight St. Valentine’s Eve is 
a saturnalia of fun for children. Such knockings 
and rappings at doors, such jumping off and on to 
chairs, such running to pick up valentines, such 
shoutings of glee, such guessings, such clapping of 
hands, and such eager expectation, are combined 
together on no other day throughout the year. No 
sport can be compared to that of Valentine’s Eve. 
No amusement is so well sustained. Even the 
refreshments of fruit and a new plum or seed cake 
are converted into valentines, and every valentine 
bears the magical inscription of 

“ Goop Morrow, VALENTINE.” 


Tue MrTRAILLEUSE IN 1685.—The following 
brief account of the use of compound, or many- 
barrelled guns, in 1685, is, I think, worthy of a 
note. It is from Oldmixon’s History of the Stuarts, 
folio, 1730, p. 703, and refers to the intended de- 
fence of Bridgewater by the Duke of Monmouth, 
on the 4th of July, 1685 :— 

“Preparations such as they were, had been made by 
the Duke of Monmouth’s men, to stand the Enemy’s 
attack. One Silver, an Inhabitant of the Place, Brother 
to Captain Silver Master-Gunner of England, invented a 
machine, which would discharge many Barrels of Mus- 
quets at once. These were to be play’d at several Passes 
instead of Cannon ; but the Noise of great Guns, and the 
Terror of Bombs, soon oblig’d the Duke to concert other 
methods.” 

Oldmixon, who was then only a boy, was present, 
and watched the Duke’s operations with keen 
interest ; he does not further mention the use of 
these machines at the battle of Sedgemoor. 

Epwarp So.ty. 
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Destruction OF A SHAKSPEARIAN COLLEc- 
tion.—The following is condensed from an Ameri- 
can paper :— 

“The late Mr. Forrest’s renowned Shakspearian col- 
lection was entirely destroyed (recently) by fire, but 
beyond this the flames did little harm. The Shak- 
spearian collection consisted of different editions of the 
works of the immortal bard, all handsomely bound. 
Among them were Halliwell’s edition, fourteen in num- 
ber, which were considered next in value to the edition 
of 1623. Malone's Shakspeare was also there, with 
notes by Mr. Forrest on the margin. One very rare and 
valuable volume containing Hamlet, and which was used 
by Mr. Forrest in his readings, was also destroyed. 

The most valuable work in the Shakspearian collec- 
tion was the 1623 edition of the great dramatist, and for 
which Mr. Forrest paid the sum of 35,000. This rare 
book, there being only five copies extant, was kept by 
Mr. Forrest in a glass case, and he was heard to say on 
one occasion : ‘If ever my house catches on fire, I'll pick 
up my 1623 Shakspeare and walk out into the street.’” 


Tipe AND TrprLe.—In the fine poem of Death 
and Liffe in the Percy Folio Ballads and Ro- 
mances, vol. iii., when the coming of death is 
described, line 194, on p. 64, says that for the 
dread of Dame Death “trees tremble for feare, 
and tipen to the yround.” 

On this word tipen the Rev. J. T. Fowler, of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham, says : 

“In Lincolnshire, a big thing, such as a muck-cart, 
when being emptied, tipes, or is tiped. Soa‘ tipe-brig’ is 
a bridge that t/pes up with a chain and balance-weight. 
So would a tree, when up-rooted, tipe over. A small 
thing, ¢.g., a wine-glass, tapples over, the diminutive de 
implying quicker motion too.” 

F. J. F. 


Hazuitt.—Reading Hazlitt’s Lectures on the 
English Poets, I have been struck with the follow- 
ing criticism on these lines of Milton (Paradise 
Lost, i.) — 

* Leviathan which God of all his works, 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.” 

“What a force of imagination is there in the last ex- 
pression! What an idea it conveys of the size of that 
hugest of created beings, as if it shrunk up the ocean 
to a stream, and took up the sea in its nostrils as a very 
little thing! Force of style is one of Milton’s great 
excellences."’ 

The too impetuous critic should have known 
that Milton was simply giving English expression 
to the Homeric rorapos "Qkeavds or "Qxeavoio 
poai. J. H. I. Oakey, M.A. 

Gothic Cottage, Ventnor. 


Hic Price or Coats in 1873 anv 1666/7.— 
Just now, when every one is complaining of the 
high price of coals, and in some places even of the 
difficulty of getting them at all for love or money, 
we may comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
we are not, at all events, in such a bad way as our 
ancestors were in 1667, as may be seen by glancing 
at Pepys’s Diary, 26th June:— 

“Such is the want already of coals, and the despair of 





and no fleet of ours to secure them, that they are come 
this day to 5/. 10s. per chaldron.” 
D. C. E. 
South Bersted. 


Necro Mummies.—In the body of a pamphlet 
on The Negro, in which the writer, styling himself 
“ Ariel,” endeavours to prove that the white and 
negro races are entirely distinct and separate crea- 
tions, he says that no negro mummy has ever been 
found in Egypt. In a note, however, he amends 
this statement by saying,— 

“Some few kinkey-headed negroes have been found 
embalmed on the Nile, but the inscriptions on their 
sarcophagii (sic) fully explain who they were, and how they 
came to be there; they were generally negro-traders 
from the interior of the country, and of much later date,” 

meaning than the mummies of the Egyptians 
themselves, some of which he claims date from 
the tie of Mizraim, son of Ham. Are his state- 
ments correct or not? The pamphlet is very inge- 
niously written, and appeals frequenily to Bible 
history. F. H. D. 

Bolivar, Miss., U.S.A. 


P.S.—Among the proofs that Ham was not the 
progenitor of the negro, he says that his descen- 
dants, the Carthaginians, had the characteristics of 
the white race, long straight hair, &c.; on one 
occasion their women, during a siege, gave their 
“long and beautiful tresses” to make ropes for 
their ships. It seems to me I remember reading 
of their having done so to make bow-strings. 


ExecuTion For Perry Treason.—I remember 
to have heard my father describe his presence at 
the burning of a woman in London for the murder 
of her husband, a crime at that time called petty 
treason. My father was born in the year of the 
last century when the style was altered, 1752. He 
became a student at the Royal Academy in No- 
vember, 1772, at the age of nineteen, having before 
then come up to town from Cumberland for that 
purpose ; and remained generally resident in or 
near London until the close of his life. 

Formerly it was generally believed that, at the 
execution of a woman by burning, the offender 
was privately strangled by the sheriff at the stake 
before the pile of fuel was lighted. Whether such 
was the practice I do not know; at all events I do 
not remember that my father adverted to it, or 
made any remark on the cries or screams of the 
sufferer ; though I well recollect that he remarked 
on the sensation of disgust felt by the numerous 
bystanders when a gushing wind blew the fumes of 
the fire towards the spectators of the scene. __ 

The record of such a judgment and execution, 
as in other cases of execution for murder, was not 
formally recorded, as a matter of course, by the 
judge or other officer of the court, except on the 
calendar of the prisoners ; nor would the fact of trial 





having any supply, by reason of the enemy's being abroad, 
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obtain information of the court at which the | 


prisoner was tried. 

If my father’s statement was well founded, this 

was probably the last occasion on which the penalty 
of burning for petty treason was enforced ; for this 
penalty, so far as relates to burning, was abolished 
in 1790; so that if he began to reside in town at 
the time of his entering as a permanent student at 
the Academy, there was only a period of about 
nineteen years during which he could have been a 
witness of the execution. I do not know in what 
year the event referred to occurred ? 
" If there be extant any regular series of daily 
papers, or any public register of trials and execu- 
tions analogous to those of the Old Bailey at the 
resent day, the fact may perhaps be verified. 

I will further suggest, as matter for legal inquiry, 
whether this supposed practice of relieving the 
culprit from protracted agony by private strangu- 
lation (supposing it existed) was consistent with 
lw? In times past an irregular execution was, in 
some cases, regarded as itself equivalent to the 
wurder of the culprit. E. SMIRKE. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix 
their names and addresses to their queries, in order that 
the answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Wuat Epirions ARE THERE OF TYNDALE’S 
New TESTAMENT, AND WHERE DO CorPiEs EXIST? 
—It is well known to many of your readers that 
the editions of the New Testament translated by 
William Tyndale, and those passing as his version, 
rinted since his death, have not been fully cata- 
— and described. The rarity of copies, and 
the extreme difficulty of comparison, may have 
discouraged the attempt. Copies of some editions, 
are so rare that a perfect one is not known. I am 
now aiming to make a catalogue of these editions 
with a bibliographical description. There are im- 

rfect copies of the New Testament, Tyndale’s 

Jersion, which differ from all those which have 
been noticed and yet have never been described. 
I have six such New Testaments, and I know of 
others. My object is to ask librarians and 
possessors of copies to do me the favour to inform 
me what copies they possess of known or unde- 
scribed editions. 

Thavereceived much kind and valuable assistance 
from many librarians and owners of New Testa- 
ments of Tyndale’s Version, and but for such 
assistance I could not succeed. 

I wish particularly to learn where copies of the 
following editions are preserved. The edition, 
having on the second title “ Finished 1535,” with 
the first title or with any preliminary matter, 
1536, 8vo., Wilson’s No. 1, a copy with title ; 1548, 





small size, by Jugge ; 1552, small size, by Jugge ; 
1550, by Froschover Zurich ; 1565, by R. Watkins. 
I shall be greatly obliged if possessors of any of 
these New Testaments or others as before explained . 
or of the five books of Moses, by Tyndale, will 
write to me and aid me in these researches. 
Francis Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


Arms GRANTED IN Error.—If Garter himself, 
in preparing the pedigree of my family, certifies, 
in perfect good faith, that I am entitled to bear 
certain quarterings, brought into my family by a 
supposed) marriage of my ancestor with an heiress ; 
and that long afterwards I discover no such marriage 
ever took place : have I a right, clear and indis- 
putable, to continue to bear these quarterings as if 
a specific grant of them had been made to me? 
Strictly speaking, I suppose I have that right, but 
surely I ought to discard them when I discover 
the mistake. Y. S. M. 


Distances AT Sea.—Can any reader tell me of 
a work from which I may find out the number of 
days’ voyage, throughout the globe, from one port 
to another? e.g., 1 want to know the quickest 
steam passage recorded from Aden to Bombay ; 
and again from Point de Galle (Ceylon), to Madras. 


ee 


“Expine.”—I take the following from the 
Jedburgh Gazette of January 25, 1873. Perhaps 
some of the Border correspondents of “N. & Q.” 
will give us further explanation of the custom (if 
it be a custom) here spoken of :— 

“ SEASONABLE BenrvoLENcE.—We are exceedingl 
gratified to announce that, through the kindness of W. 
T. Ormiston, Esq., of Glenburnhall, parties will be 
allowed to gather a bundle of branches in Glenburnhall 
Woods, every day next week. Such seasonable bene- 
volence in these hard times, when ‘elding’ is almost 
beyond the reach of the poor, is all the more commend- 
able from the spontaneous action of the donor, which we 
trust will not be abused, but be followed by others in the 
neighbourhood who have it in their power to do good.” 

CurTHBERT BEDE. 


Deror’s “ Essay on Prosects.”—Mr. William 
Lee in describing Defoe’s Essay on Projects, 
certainly one of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing of his works, describes it thus :— 

** An Essay upon Projects. London: printed by R. R. 
for Tho. Cockerill, at the corner of Warwick Lane, 
1697.” 
and observes that it was not published at the close 
of 1697, but early in 1698. A copy of what I 
believe to be the first edition, in my library, slightly 
differs in title from that given by Mr. Lee; it 
runs :— 

“ An Essay upon Projects. London: Printed by R. R. 
for Tho. Cockerill, at the Three Legs in the Poultry, 
1697.” 

I do not remember to have seen any books pub- 
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lished, as this essay was, with the printer’s address 
only, and not that of the publisher on the title- 
page ; is Mr. Lee’s reading of it correct? 

Epwarp So.ty. 


Browntne’s “ Pautine.”—Might I request the 
assistance of one of the numerous admirers of Mr. 
Browning in attempting to discover an allusion in 
that author’s Pauline? To whom does the poet 
refer in the lines beginning :-— 

“T ne’er had ventured e’er to hope for this ;” 
and ending — 

“ But none like thee ”’? 
And again, some distance farther on :— 

“ Who was as calm as beauty, being such," 
and ending— 

“To gather every breathing of his songs” ? 
Again, to whom can these lines refer, if not to the 
prince of poets, Shelley :— 

“The wonderful and perfect heart for whom 

The lyrist liberty made life a lyre ” 
Surely such praise would be extravagant if bestowed 
on any other modern poet. There is, moreover, in 
Pauline, something of the wildness of imagination 
which bewilders us in Shelley's Epipsychidion. 
A. H. B. 


Who was Norsiiy, circa 1777?—I have 
an elaborate etching by him, representing Eastern 
nations offering a crown and homage of all sorts to 
a dark man, who is standing with a camel richly 
caparisoned in the background. Any information 
about the subject or the artist, will greatly oblige 

J.C. J. 
[Jean Pierre de la Gourdaine Norblin was a French 
ainter and engraver, 1745—1830. He is noticed by 
Didot, Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, edit. 1852—66 ; 
Michaud, Biographie Universelle, edit. 1843—66, and by 
Nagler, Kiinstler-Lexicon, edit. 1835—52.] 


Farrer Famity.—Is any motto in use by this 
family? I am unable to trace one in Washbourne’s 
Book of Crests, London, 1847. W. J. Farrer. 


Sir W. Scorr anp Miss Stvuart.—Poets have 
been frequently unfortunate in the affairs of love, 
though when fame gilds their names, it may be that 
the disdainful fair regrets her want of discrimination. 
Lucasta, Sacharissa, and Miss Chaworth have won 
immortality by their frowns. It were well before 
all record is buried in oblivion, if the object of Sir 
Walter Scott’s unsuccessful admiration could have 
some brief memoir compiled. I believe the name 
of the lady was Miss Stuart, and that a portrait of 
her was exhibited in Edinburgh in 1870; she 
married a friend of Sir Walter’s. She is men- 
tioned, I think, anonymously in Lockhart’s Life. 
Can any of your correspondents furnish some 
particulars of her history, &c. ? 

Geo. Cotoms, Cot., F.S.A. 








LoveripcE.—This name is not very common, 
I want to know something of two brothers of the 
name, living, I suspect, in the last quarter of the 
last century ; one a solicitor in London, the othe 
a well-to-do builder in London, Gloucester, o& 
Cheltenham. Though the information may throw 
light on a vexed question, it can be of no general in- 
terest, so I ask as an additional favour that it may 
be sent to me direct. WituiaM J. Troms, 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Capt. Rosert Everarp.—Information is de. 
sired of Capt. Everard, the author of 

“The Creation and Fall of the First Adam rewiewed, 
.... Also Nature’s Vindication, pleading that it ig 
neither sinfull, vile, nor corrupt. . « « Whereunto ig 
annexed the Faith and Order of thirty Congregations 
by Joynt Consent.” 12mo. London, 1652. 

Is he mentioned in any of the Proceedings or 
Tracts printed during the Commonwealth ? 

Joun TAYior. 

Northampton. 

“Great”: “Mucn.”—There is a curious thing 
to be observed in the street nomenclature of 
Coventry. Instead of “Great Park Street,” 
“Great Windmill Street,” we read, Much Park 
and Much Windmill Street. Is Much used syno- 
nymously for Great in this way anywhere else; 
was it ever common to do so; and is such usage 
to be found in the pages of any author ? 

F. M. N. 
Bexhill, Hastings. 


Tue Dove As A Symon or THE Hoty Guost. 
—I am anxious to obtain information concerning 
the history of the Dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, and the worship of it as such. It will be 
a real help if any of your correspondents will direct 
me to sources of information. Mrs. Jameson, in 
her Sacred and Legendary Art, barely refers to it. 
Bible Dictionaries and the Encyclopedias are silent 
upon it, and I cannot find that it has ever been 
made the subject of inquiry in your pages. 


W. Hy. B. 


Tue Inrant Sappuo.—This title is given to 
Miss Emmie Fisher, aged ten years, a cousin of 
Wordsworth’s, in an article on “ English Poet- 
esses,” by Henry Nelson Coleridge, in the Quar- 
te rly for September, 1840. One of her poems is 
cited, and pronounced to be “as much a psycho- 
logical curiosity as Kubla Khan.” What is known 
of Miss Fisher’s subsequent literary career ? 

D. Barr. 

Melbourne. 


Snore.—Can any correspondent tell me if this 
surname occurs in any branch of the family of the 
Dukes of Somerset some generations back ! 

M. A. Barty. 
Glastonbury, Somerset. 
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“Siver Stumpers.”—In Beaumont and 
Fletcher's The Loyal, Subject (Act 5, scene 2) 
occurs— . 

“and when I sleep, 
Even in my silver slumbers, still I weep.” 

Is this idea original ? H. Fisnwick. 

RiGHT-HANDEDNEss.—1. Have all the human 
race always been right-handed ? 2. Are all apes 
and other animals right-handed? 3. Why should 
the right hand be commonly more used than the 


left ? E. F. D. C. 


Noan Buisson.—Who was he? There is an 
engraved portrait, said to represent this person at 
full-length, walking to our left, with his hands in 
the breast of his coat, or waistcoat; the figure is 
in three-quarter view to our left, likewise the head ; 
the face is very like that of a sheep; the man 
appears to have lost one eye; he wears a cravat 
and a coat without a collar; in one of the pockets 
of the coat is a book, on which is written, “ For 
Sale by the Candle at G(arra)ways.” O 


Sm R. K. Porrer.—Can any one give the 
name of the only child of this celebrated artist 
and traveller? If she is yet alive, I suppose she 
must be the sole survivor of that talented family. 
She resided in Russia, and it was when on a visit 
to her that her father died suddenly, at St. Peters- 
burgh, in 1842. E. H. A. 


“Wiys.”—What is the meaning of “Win” in 
names of places, as “ Wincolmlee”? Is it the 
Anglo-Saxon “ Wincel,” a corner. W. H. 8S. 


W. Tatiumacue, Scutpror.—Can you furnish 
information regarding a sculptor who, I believe, 
took part in designing the Wellington shield ? 
His name appears on a monument in St. Paul’s 
thus: “W. Tallmache, fecit. F. Chantry, sculpt.” 
Should not this name be either Tallemach or 
Tollemache? With what other works was he 
connected, either as sculptor or designer ? 

I. S. A, 


“Zor DIATETIK DER SEELE, Von Ernst Freiherrn 
von Teuchtersleben, M.D. Valere aude! Vier 
und dreisigste Auffage. 1871.”—Has the above 
book been translated into English, and if so, where 
can it be obtained? Also, who is the author of 
the Cambri Ige Key to the Chronology of the Hin- 
doos, and where can it be pure hased ? E. 8. 

Bury, Lancashire. 


Rosekt Turvite vel TurbERVILLE.—Accord- 
ing to Jones’s Inde cz to Records, London, 1793, 
Robert Turvile is stated to have had a grant of 
linds in Dorsetshire, in the 38th Hen. VIII. Can 
any one refer me to a copy of the grant in question, 
as the particulars would be of value to me, in 
determining a double question ? 8. 








THE RELATIVE SPEED OF GALLEYS AND STEAM- 
BoaTs.—When Count Lesley was the Austrian 
ambassador at Constantinople in July, 1664— 

“ The Camacan of Constantinople sent two galleys to 
his Excellency (each galley having four hundred and 
eighty-six oars, and five men at an oar, all Christians, 
but most of them Russians and Polanders), to carry him 
with his comrades and retinue to a pleasant garden on 
the Bosphorus.” 

Would the speed of a galley rowed by two 
thousand four hundred and thirty men be greater 
than that of a steamboat running twenty miles an 
hour? If it would, perhaps some philanthropist 
will kindly suggest that our criminals might be 
very usefully employed in rowing passengers to 
and fro between Dover and Calais. R. N. J. 


“Tue Lapy or Lyons.”—The apocryphal story 
of Angelica Kaufman’s marriage with a pseudo- 
Swedish noble, has been assigned by some of your 
daily contemporaries as the origin of the plot of 
Bulwer’s play, The Lady of Lyons. Now, the 
following circumstance leads me to believe that 
such is not the fact. Some forty or fifty years 
ago I met with a book which contained, amongst 
other matters, a story called The Bellows-mender, 
the piot of which was almost identical with that 
of The Lady of Lyons. This story, the characters 
in which were French, if I remember rightly, made 
such a strong impression on me at the time, that 
I immediately recognized it when I first saw the 
play. Can any of your readers supply the name 
of the work to which I refer? It may well be 
that the story itself was a juvenile effort of Bul- 
wer’s, as he commenced writing at the early age 
of fifteen, and he must have been about that age 
when I read The Bellows-mender. It is also well 
known that he was fond of bringing out his works 
anonymously. J. H. 


“Carotina; oR Loyat Poems, by Thomas 
Shipman, published by William Crook, at the 
Green Dragon without Temple Bar. 1683.”—I 
have by me a volume of poems thus entitled. 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give me any 
information about Thomas Shipman? In the 
preface, which is written by one Thos. Flatman, 
it is said of the author:— 

“In the calamities of the last rebellion he was no 
small sharer, the iniquity of the times having no power 
to shock his loyalty; he very cheerfully underwent the 
trials of unhappy virtue.” 

It concludes with :— 

“ Good reader, for humanity sake be charitable to the 
productions of a dead Author, who was worthily honoured 
and admired while he lived, and attained the desirable 
satisfaction of living very easily in a troublesome age, 
and carrying with him a good conscience to his grave. 

I shall be glad to know more of Thomas Ship- 
man. J. N. 

[Thomas Shipman, descended of a good family, was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was a 
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captain of the trained bands in the county of Notting- 
ham, and married Margaret, the daughter of — Trafford, 
Esq., who brought him a good inheritance. He assisted 
Robert Thoroton in his History of Nottinghamshire. See 
Index nominum, sub “Shipman.” There is a short 
notice of him in Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, edit. 
1812, ii, 665.] 

Portraits oF Str THoomas Wratr.—Vertue, 
in vol. iii. of his MS. Collections of Notes relating 
to the Fine Arts, now in the British Museum, 
mentions that he saw a portrait of “Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, at length, in the Lord Litchfield’s fine 
gallery of pictures at Ditchley, three miles beyond 
Blenheim”; and in vol. vi., which he wrote between 
1742 and 1752, he speaks of an old picture of Sir 
Thomas 
“in the possession of the present Earl of Stafford,— 
round on the Frame, old writing, is thus—Anno ta. 
suze xxiii. (A.)D. MDXXVII.” 

Where are these two portraits, or either of them, 
now to be found ? R. M. 


“La Vierce aux Canp&Lasres.” — Who 
ey this picture /—where is it —and by whom 
nas it been engraved ? C. C. B. 





Replies. 
JUNIUS. 
(4 §. xi. 130.) 

I would willingly let “ Nominis Umbra” rest 
in his “shadowy dwelling-place” if I could, but it 
seems to be one perpetual result of this contro- 
versy that it cannot be carried on without friction 
of temper and imputation of motives. Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. C. Ross, says a thing of me which 
it is incumbent on me to notice. He speaks of the 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis as “compiled in 
support of Francis’s claims.” I am the sole “com- 
piler.” I did not “compile in support of Francis’s 
claims.” My object was merely to produce a 
biography of a distinguished man. I was inclined 
to the ordinary opinion, that he wrote Junius, 
before I undertook the work. What I detected 
in my study of his papers confirmed me in that 
opinion, although these papers (as I have repeatedly 
said) contain no avowal of the fact nor conclusive 
evidence of it. I have not failed to point out 
coincidences. But the accusation of “ compiling 
in support of Francis’s claims,” signifies that I must 
not be trusted, because my partisanship must have 
led nie to conceal or distort facts. Otherwise the 
imputation is unmeaning. That Mr. Ross did 
not really intend this, I have no doubt; but he will 
see how ticklish a matter it is to deal in this 
hasty style of literary invective. 

One word as to Mr. Ross’s points. I said, and 
say, that there are remarkable coincidences of fact 
between the absences of Francis from London 
and the occasional discontinuance of letters from 
Junius. And I cited two particular cases: July 





21 to August 13, 1771, December 18 of that year 
to January 24, 1772 (Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 264-69), 
I can only ask readers to study the details for 
themselves, without minding my comments or Mr. 
Ross’s, and I think they will agree with me. But 
Mr. Ross detects two holes in my reasoning. Ag 
to the first of these absences, after showing up a 
slight error of mine as to date, for which I thank 
him (I was misled by a mistake of Francis’s own), 
he refers to a letter of Francis to his wife, Friday 
August 9), 1771, from Oxford, in which he says, “Ty 
propose to see you on Sunday night,” 1lii; and on 
Tuesday, August 20, Francis writes to Baggs from 
the War Office: “ We returned last Monday from 
our grand tour.” It is reasonable to suppose that 
he means Monday the 12th. Now, Junius’s letter 
to Horne—so long delayed by reason, as I argue, 
of Francis’s absence on this tour—appeared on the 
13th. Mr. Ross contends that this is inconsistent 
with his having left Oxford so late as Saturday the 
10th or Sunday the llth. Whyso? Because he 
“would have spent the evening of his arrival 
chatting with his wife, and afterwards going com- 
fortably to bed,” instead of which he (on the 
supposition) “astonished his household by shutting 
himself up all night to write the letter to Horne, 
which fills fourteen pages of Woodfall’s edition.” 
Now, Mr. Ross forgets one significant fact. When 
Francis got home, whether Saturday or Sunday, 
Mrs. Francis was not there. She was at Fulham, 
with her relations. Francis had plenty of time to 
perform his little hide-and-seek with Woodfall in 
London before he went down to her (if he fulfilled 
his promise to do so). And this coincides with 
the letter to Baggs. If one is driven to discuss 
such small probabilities, the likelihood seems to 
me to be this: Francis arrived in town Saturday; 
did the needful with Woodfall, went down to his 
wife on Sunday, came back to his office on Mon- 
day, which, in writing to Baggs, he naturally calls 
“returning from his tour.” But Mr. Ross thinks 
there could not have been time for all this, be- 
cause “ Junius’s private note to Woodfall, No. 37, 
August 13,” shows that “Junius saw a proof of 
the answer to Horne Tooke.” To me the private 
note in question reads exactly the other way, and 
implies that Junius did not see a proof. I cannot 
fill your columns with such minutiw, but any 
reader can decide for himself. 

But then Mr. Ross thinks the letter could not 
have been written in the hurry of his occupation 
the day after his return. Very likely not. But 
what could prevent him from composing it, in 4 
leisurely way, during his absence from town, and 
bringing it home with him? Mr. Ross confounds 
two different things. The author of Junius might 
well have written letters in absence from town, 
wherever he could find pen and ink. But (unde 
his system of concealment) he could not have 








conveyed them to Woodfall until his return. It 
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is on this last account that the dates of his 
absences become important in the controversy. 
This observation applies still more particularly to 
the events of the second absence, to which I have 
called attention (December, 1771—January, 1772). 
Junius writes to W oodfall, January 6, 1772, “ There 
is a long paper ready for publication.” (The letter 
to Lord Mansfield.) Francis had been in Bath 
for some weeks previous to January 6. “ Now this 
shows,” says Mr. Ross, sarcastically, “that Junius 
was laboriously employed in London while Francis 
was attending his sick father in Bath.” Why “in 
London”? Why should not the letter (prepared, 
probably, with legal help and much consideration 
beforehand) have been made “ready for publi- 
cation” during his leisure in Bath? My own 
conjecture would simply be, that he brought it to 
town with him on the 5th, in his pocket. . But as 
it did not appear until January 21, there was 
plenty of time for correction and revision. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 





‘ 


I have examined carefully the paper by Mr. C. 
Ross, which endeavours to prove that in two 
instances Junius was “at work” (in London 
“while Francis was absent from London,” and I 
will give, as shortly as I can, what appears to me 
to be the result. 

First, as to the letter to the Public Advertiser, 
in answer to Horne, of the 13th August, 1771. 
Francis and his friends arrived in London from 
their “ grand tour” on Monday, the 12th of August; 
the Junius letter appeared in the Public Advertiser 
next day, and, contrary to custom, was dated, “ 10 
Aug., 1771”; a proof of it had been sent to the 
author, as appears from the note of Junius to 
Woodfall (undated in the original), which forms 
“Private Letter,” No. 37. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that Francis, if he 
was Junius, composed the letter of the 13th of 
August during his tour to Derbyshire and Man- 
chester. But why not? I am not “ the most zealous 
of the partisans” of Francis, and yet I not only “ pre- 
tend that he could have written the celebrated letter” 
under the circumstances, but I am unable to see any 
improbability in the supposition. Whoever, like Mr. 
Ross, thinks it impossible, must strangely exagge- 
rate the difficulties to an able and practised writer 
of composing a Junius letter. Would it astonish 
him to find that a brilliant controversial letter in 
the Times, or two or three leading articles, had 
been written during a fortnight’s tour in the 
country? The truth is that the extremely clever 
and audacious gentleman who signed himself Ju- 
nius has imposed upon posterity with respect to 
the marvels of his style, almost as much as with 
respect to the marvels of his political and social 
information. There is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing that Francis, a man accustomed to combine 
hard desk-work with amusement, or even occa- 











sional debauch, should have found hours enough 
by day or night during his tour, whether in “ Mr. 
Clough’s best parlour,” at Manchester, or else- 
where, to compose his answer to Horne,—the 
over-praised panegyric upon Chatham included,— 
especially as it required no reference to documents, 
and no fresh knowledge of the daily doings of town. 
About the transmission of the letter to the printer, 
some little difficulty might be raised. Francis 
arrived in London on the 12th, not necessarily at 
night, as Mr. Ross supposes, more probably early 
in the day, as he had told his wife to expect him 
the evening before. He might easily, therefore, 
have received the proof, and sent his undated pri- 
vate note containing an erratum. But as the letter 
was announced in the Public Advertiser of the 
12th,—“ Junius to-morrow,”— W oodfall must have 
received an intimation from the author, and pro- 
bably the manuscript itself, beforehand. Francis, 
therefore, if the author, must have posted it from 
the country, which (so far as I am aware), is not 
the case with any of the “ private letters” that 
have been preserved. Several of them, however, 
have the London penny-post mark upon them, and 
Francis may well be supposed to have made use of 
the post in this instance, and to have found the 
proof waiting for him “ at the usual place.” 

There is, therefore, no case here, and no case 
has yet been discovered, which, by a comparison 
between the letters of Junius and the movements 
of Francis, recorded in his Memoirs, negatives the 
identity of the two characters; while, on the other 
hand, the delay in answering Horne may be ac- 
counted for by the absence and idleness of Francis, 
and the coincidence pointed out by Messrs. Parkes 
and Merivale (Memoirs, i. 264) remains for what 
it is worth. 

Before leaving this letter of the 13th of August, 
I wish to mention another minute coincidence con- 
nected with it. In reading it I have been struck 
by the oddity of one sentence,—* What a pity it 
is that the Jews should be condemned by Provi- 
dence to wait for a Messiah of their own !”— 
meaning that otherwise the king, no doubt, would 
convert the Jews, as he had converted “the 
Scotch” and Mr. Horne—a forced and far-fetched 
conceit. In reading, for the purpose of comparison, 
the correspondence of Francis in the Memoirs, I 
find in a letter to his wife, written on the 4th of 
August,—the very time when, on the Franciscan 
theory, he would have been composing the Junius 
letter,—this odd sentence, “ These good folks re- 
ceived me as the Jews intend to do the Messiah.” 
I have no wish to turn “ trifles light as air” into 
“ confirmations strong,” but yet ¢a donne a penser. 

Fewer words, if you will find room for them, 
will suffice for Mr. Ross’s second alibi. He thinks 
he can show that Francis was at Bath, while Junius 
was “laboriously employed in London” upon the 
famous letter to Lord Mansfield, of the 21st of 
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January, 1772; and all because Junius writes a 
private letter to Woodfall, no doubt in London, 
on the 6th of January, while Francis had expressed 
an intention of being away from London until 
the 7th. Here are the facts. On the 9th of 
November, 1771, Junius, in the Public Advertiser, 
“engages to make good his charge against Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield (for bailing Eyre) some 
time before the meeting of Parliament.” He was 
then already preparing his argument, for on the 
same day he thanks Wilkes for a copy of Eyre’s 
Commitment, which he had procured for him. 
(“Private Letters,” No. 81.) On the 18th of De- 
cember Francis goes to Bath to visit his dying 
father. He had told Major Baggs the day before 
that he should be “ absent three weeks.” At Bath 
he leads, quiet life. “I have dined but once at 
a tavern, and have never supped out,” &c. ; no 
signs of “dancing at the assemblies with Belinda.” 
At Bath he hears that “ Mr. D’Oyiy has resigned.” 
He is “a little heart-sick.” He is “ very impatient 
to hear what Lord Barrington has determined.” 
He “would return many days sooner than he 
intended,” if he didn’t live cheap, &c. There is no 
record of the day of his return ; but is there the 
smallest difficulty in supposing that he may have 
come back a day or two short of the three weeks, 
have written the private letter of January 6, and 
have completed in London, before the 2lst, the 
letter to Mansfield, upon which he had been 
“labouring” ever since November, and which he 
need not have laid aside at Bath? I may add that 
this would explain a passage in “ Private Letter,” 
No. 49, where Junius says that he has made a mis- 
take,—“ Quoting (Blackstone) from memory,” away 
from his books ; why not at Bath? 


Altogether, Mr. Ross seems to me to have 
added a few grains of weight to the Franciscan 
scale. C. P. F. 


Priw2vaL Antiquities (4 S. xi. 115.)—As 
Sir Wa. Tire has not found the archeological 
information he sought in Prof. Worsaae’s work, I 
venture to advise him to consult the following 
essays, full of the most reliable information on the 
subject of his inquiries : 

1. “L’Age de Bronze en Scandinavie” (Biblio- 
théeque Universelle de Geneve, vol. xvi., Avril, 1863). 

2. Lecon d@Ouverture Tun Cours sur la Haute 
Antiquité, Lausanne. A German translation of 
this pamphlet bears the title of Das Graue Alter- 
thum, Schwerin, 1865. Two English versions of it 
have been printed, one in the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for 1862, Washington, 


1863, and another in the London Reader, Dec. 24 
and 31, 1864, and Jan. 14, 1865. 

3. Sur le Passage del Age de Pierre & Age di 
Bronze, et sur les Métaux employés dans 0 Age du 
Bronze, par A. Morlot, Copenhague. 


the best that has as yet appeared on the subject of 
which it treats, I shall take the liberty of forward- 
ing a copy to Sir Wm. Tite, Post Office, Torquay. 
To the query how people made such long jour- 
neys in the olden time, it would be difficult to give 
a conclusive reply; but that they did habitually 
perform such journeys admits of no doubt. The 
Greeks, 500 B.c., kept up a brisk commerce between 
Olbia, on the Black Sea, and the shores of the 
saltic, there to exchange the hot and heady wines 
of the Levant for the furs and amber of the far 
north. Scores of stations on the line of march of the 
caravans are plainly marked by innumerable frag- 
ments of ancient Greek wine jars. Some years ago, 
in a Celtic cemetery, now a sand-pit, on the Upper 
Rhone, I found the skeleton of a child with a neck- 
lace of ninety beads, one of which was of amber, 
and yet amber is found nowhere but on the shores 
of the Baltic. 

Serr Ww. Tire believes tin was found only in 
Cornwall and Spain. I venture to add to these 
sites the Erzgebirge and Fichtelgebirge, in Saxony, 
and tin mines are said to have been worked in 
three of the provinces of France. 

The quantity of bronze used in the countries 
bordering on the Eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, ten centuries before the Christian era, when 
Syria and Egypt were in their glory, was something 
enormous, and the skill of the metal founders most 
remarkable, as we learn from our sacred books 

1 Kings vii. and 2 Kings xxv. 13-17, &c.). Whence 

the tin required for the production of all these 
bronze objects came is an open question ; possibly 
from Cornwall, as is commonly supposed, though 
the surface or stream tin of that county could 
scarcely supply so great a demand, and it always 
appears to me doubtful whether any serious mining 
operations were carried on there by our Celtic 
ancestors. I believe the extent of the commercial 
operations of the Syrians and Tyrians by land and 
water is greatly underrated, and that the ships of 
Tarshish which brought home “ gold, silver, ivory, 
apes, and peacocks,” may have found their way t 
the land whence our ships now return laden with 
Banca and Straits tin. 

That the art of making and ornamenting bronz 
came to our primeval ancestors from the East is 
certain. In Mecklemburg there was found, a few 
years ago, a miniature copy of the molten sea cast 
by Hiram for Solomon (Kings vii.), and a similar 
one, apparently from the same mould, has since 
been discovered in South Sweden. The Northern 
archzologians believe these curious objects to have 
been used in temples dedicated to Balder, é.¢. the 
sun, the Baal of the Tyrians. OUTIS. 

Risely, Beds. 


Vioterre or La Viorerri (4% S. xi. 7L.)— 
Will your correspondent who has contributed an 





Believing the last-mentioned little work to be 


interesting note on the fair Violette, afterwards the 
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wife of the celebrated actor, David Garrick, allow 
me to direct her attention to “ Noma 2” (3 §. ii. 
264 and 317), where she will find much information 
relative to her worth reading. Eva Maria Garrick 
survived her husband for the long period of forty- 
three years, and dying, in 1822, at the great age of 
ninety-eight, was buried in the same grave with 
him in Poets’ Corner, in Westminster Abbey. 
There is a very fine portrait of Mrs. Garrick in 
oil, in the Shakspearian Museum at Stratford-on- 
Avon, representing a beautiful lady in the prime 
of life, “the glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form”; and in the same collection is a small en- 
graving of her when very old, depicting a little, 
shrivelled, wrinkled woman, “ sans teeth, sans ¢ yes, 
sans taste, sans everything.” On looking “on this 
picture, and on that,” it is almost impossible to 
realize the fact of their re prese nting one and the 
same person. I have seen it stated that 5,000/., 


and not 6,000/., was given as her portion on the 


occasion of her marriage with the English Roscius. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Tuwalte” (4% §. xi. 134.}—Mr. Maynew 
connects “ Thwaite” with “the Norsk tvede, the 
word for a settlement nearly surrounded by water.” 
Let me call your attention to a pamphlet by the 
ate Professor Sedgwick, which he wrote a few 
years before his death, but of which I have unfor- 
tunately no copy at hand. 

The pamphlet was written under the following 
circumstances. The trustees of a new chapel-of- 
ease near Dent, in Yorkshire, in the draft of cer 
tain deeds connected with the chape l, called it the 
chapel of Kirkthwaite. To this the Professor 
objected, insisting that kirthwaite or kyrthwaite 
(I forget which) was the right spelling, for th 
kyr was the old Danish for “cow,” and thwaite, 
the old Danish for “a pie ce of forest land cleared 
for cultivation.” The trustees declined to chang 
the spelling as it stood in their deeds, and Pro 


Cross (of Tipperary). In an ancient vellum MS. 
record of the abbey, entitled, Triumphalia Ste. 
Crucis Cenobiz, Xc., and written in 1640 by John, 
alias Malachy, Hartry, a monk of the Cistertian 
order, a native of Waterford, but an inmate of 
Holy Cross Abbey, there ketch of the armorial 
ensigns of the abbey in the illuminated frontis- 


piece :—viz., Sapphire, issuing from the sinister 
chief a monk’s arm, pearl, bearing a crozier, topaz 
in pale ; in the dexter base a mitre of the last 


with labels, ruby, two fleurs-de-lys of the third. 
Over all a bend checkie of the second and diamond. 
Crest, a mitre with two labels, ruby. Motto, Arma 
nilitie nostre. The original ma ript of this 
remarkably interesting record, of which, with the 
permission of the Archbishop of Cashel, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Leahy, I have been all wed to make a 
copy, is in the Archiepiscopal library, at the 
Palace, Thurles, and has been the subject of 
reference by Harris Ware), in the Writers of 
Ireland, and others. I am anxious to afford Mr. 
SHIRLEY every information in my power on the 
subject of his inquiry. 
Mavrice Lenmay, M.R.LA. 


Limerick. 


Tue Omnrsus Intropucep in 1829 (4% §., xi. 
114.)\—It was not in Paris, but at Nantes, that 
these vehicles were first started. The invention 
a very good one, as it has proved all the world 
over) originated with a military man on the retired 
list. It did not at first meet with the desired 
success, so that after a short unsatisfactory trial, it 
was sent to Paris, where some people improved the 
opportunity, and filled the vehicles with furniture 
and all kinds of luggage. The luckless inventor, 


out of despair, committed suicide. P. A. L. 






‘ 


Rep Harr anp Dounvtive Stature (4 §, 
xi. 33 It would seem that Dr. Ramacer has 
fallen into the not uncommon error of saying that 
“ Highlanders are red haired.” This, as a general 
? 


ule, is not so. In the West Highlands and 





fessor Sedgwick, who was a native of the locality, 
wrote the pamphlet before referred to, in which he 
discussed the question philologically, and seemed 
to me to prove his interpretation. Not satisfied 
with this, he got a copy of his pamphlet, as I am 
told, presented to the Queen, and her Majesty wa 
pleased to take such steps as led to the substitution 
of Kirthwaite for Kirkthwaite in the deeds con- 
nected with the chapel. This pamphlet can pro 
bably be heard of at Trinity, if not I think ] 
know where to find a copy. H. G. Kennepy. 


Arms or Irntso Appeys (4 §. xi. 95.)—I am 
aware of the existence of a copy of the arms of the 
celebrated Abbey of Holy Cross Tipperary ° The 
Abbot of Holy Cross was a mitred abbot, and had 
temporal rank, with a seat in the Upper House of | 
Parliament of the country, by the title of Lord 


] 
tional cases do occur. 





Islands the inhabitants are dark haired. Excep- 
In Ross-shire, where the 
Highlanders are of Scandinavian or mixed descent, 
red hair prevails. Some years ago, when spending 
a few days in the Island of Mull, I only saw two 
fair haired persons, and one was a clergyman from 
Perthshire. Sera Walt. 
Tuomas DE Buneay (4 §. xi. 53.)—Thomas 
de Bungay was a Franciscan doctor of divinity at 
Oxford, near the close of the thirteenth century, 
and a particular friend of Bacon. In that ignorant 
age, when the populace as ribed everything extra- 
ordinary to magic, he shared with Bacon the im- 
putation of studying the Black Art, which was 
strengthened by the publication of his Treatise on 
Natural Magic. His learning was so great that 


Abbot of Holy Cross; he was also Earl of Holy | he was chosen Principal of his order. He wrote 
" ' 
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also Commentaries upon the Master of the Sentences, 
and a volume of Questions on Divinity. 
J. R. Roprysoy. 
Dewsbury. 


“ REMARKS ON SHAKSPEARE’S VERSIFICATION.” 
1857. John W. Parker & Son, West Strand (4™ §. 
xi. 71.)—The author was Charles Bathurst, Esq., 
of Sydney Park, Gloucestershire, sometime Chair- 
man of Gloucester Quarter Sessions, and eldest son 
of the Right Hon. Charles Bragge Bathurst. 

He also printed Selections from Dryden, Select 
Poems of Prior and Swift, and other little volumes. 

They were his amusement in years of failing 
health. He presented them, as they followed each 
other, to his friend and neighbour “ Lancastriensis.” 

S. M. O. 


FernaGie’s System or Memoria TECHNICA 
suB CALENDAR FoR 1873 (4" 8. xi. 81.)—I am 
glad to find some one who remembers Old Feinagle, 
though perhaps he hardly does him justice. The 
commencement of each reign is very easily learned 
in youth by his ‘system, and proves very convenient 
in after-life. Vowels go for nothing, and the date 
A.D. 1000 is understood. tis 1, n is 2, m 3, r 4, 
l 5, d 6, c, g, and k& are all 7; 6, A, and v and w 
are 8; f and p 9; and s cypher; thus— 


1 Willow dead... ... 1066 7 Hensrebel ... ... 1485 
2 Willows bag ... ... 1087 | 8 Hens lisping... ... 1509 
1 Hen tossing . . 1100 |} 6 Guards lark ... ... 1547 
Stephen timely . 1135 | Mary illuminates’ ... 1553 
2 Hens tailor . 1154 | Elizabeth allow .. 1558 
1 Rich man thief ... 1189|1Jamesdismay  ... 1603 
John taffeta . 1199 | 1 Charles denial .-- 1625 
3 Hens united ..._ ... 1216 | Commonwealth draff 1649 
1 Guard engine ... 1272 | 2 Charles addition (?) 1661 
2 Guards masked ... 1307 | 2 James devil . ... 1685 
3 Guards monkey ... 1327 | 3 Willows dove pie ... 1689 
2 Rich men mecklin 1377 |AnnCousin ... ... 1702 
4 Hens muffled . 1899 | 1 George guitar ... 1714 
5 Hens rat man 1413 | 2 George King... ... 1727 
6 Hensrunning... 1422 |3 Georgegoodis ... 1760 
4 Guards ride out ... 1461 | 4 George bones .-- 1820 
5 Guards robe man ... 1483 | 4 Willows hams ... 1830 


3 Rich men robe man 1483 | Victoria Haymaker ... 1837 

The guard and engine are prophetic, and that 
the 6th Guards ever larked is doubtful. I have of 
course supplied the three last reigns. ¥. 3s 


CaRLIsLe’s Empassizs (4 §. xi. 95.)—There 
are two authors about 1660-80, who might possibly 
have written the account of the Earl of Carlisle’s 
Embassies, published by G. M. in 1669, namely, 
George Meriton and Guy Miege. The first of 
these compiled a Guide for Constables, Church- 
wardens, be. which, like the relation of the three 
embassies, was published by John Starkie at the 
Mitre ; and he subsequently wrote Anglorwm 
Gesta; or, a Brief History of England: to both 
of these books his name was printed in full. The 
second, Guy Miege, was the author of The New 


Wyatt at the Golden Lion in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1691; and it is dedicated to the Marquess 
of Carmarthen (Duke of Leeds), without the 
author’s name, but the third edition, 1699, which 
was dedicated to Lord Chancellor Somers, is signed 
Guy Miege. There are many similarities in style, 
which would favour the suggestion that the G. M. 
of the New State, and the G. M. of the Relation of 
the Embassies, is the same person. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


“Ar arrer” (4 §. xi. 113.)—The compound 
is not uncommon ,in early English, and will be 
found in most archaic dictionaries—in Stratmann, 
Wright, and Halliwell, for instance. The last says 
it is both an adverb and preposition. The ad- 
verbial use (of which Mr. Tew furnishes a good 
example) is the rarer. Chaucer uses the preposi- 
tion (Frankeleynes Tale, 1. 483)— 
“ At after souper felle they in treté.” 
Halliwell quotes— 
“T trust to see you att-after Estur, 
As conning as I that am your master.” 
MS. Rawl. C., 258. 
We have, in like manner at-fore for before. 
Thus in Lagamon (1. 2276)— 
“ & he hes hefde i hond feest : 
at-foren his hired monnen,” 
where the other version reads— 
*« And he hire hafde treoupe i-plipt: 
bi-fore alle (alle) his monnen.” 
Joun ADDIS. 
Rustington, Little Hampton. 


Tue Beavutiru, Mary Be.ienven (4 S. xi. 
116.)—Mrs. Campbell (née Bellenden) was buried 
in St. Anne’s, Westminster, where, it is said, the 
remains of some of her relations were previously 
interred. 

There seems to have been a curious, but not at 
all unprecedented, series of coincidences on this 
occasion. 

The King, whose dishonourable proposals this 
lady had disdained, was on his way home from 
Hanover, and the Queen Regent was in the deepest 
fear that he was lost at sea, when the decease of 
her former maid of honour took place in childbed 
at Somerset House. In the very midst of Her 
Majesty’s intense anxiety about an event, which 
would have made her hated son, Frederick, sove- 
reign, her easy mannered minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, had retired to Richmond with his 
favourite, Miss Skerret. On the day preceding 
Mrs. Campbell’s death, her powerful relative, the 
Duke of Argyle, had visited the Court, and been 
well received, it was said, for this act of conciliation 
and support. 

It is very probable that this show of sympathy 
led the Queen to desire to show honour to his 
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somewhat unusual model of virtue at her own 
court. However this may be, Mrs. Campbell’s 
corpse was borne with all honour through the 
main streets from Somerset House to St. Anne’s. 
Her husband, afterwards fourth Duke of Argyle, 
was at this time member for Dumbartonshire, and 
held the place of Groom of the Bedchamber to His 
Majesty. E. CuNINGHAME. 


THe Premier’s “Turee Courses” (4 §, xi. 
116.)—It was a great joke against Peel that he was 
constantly in the habit of saying that there were 
“three courses” open to him. There appeared an 
amusing squib on this subject years ago in the 
now defunct Morning Chronicle P. M. in the 
form of a letter to the editor, to this effect :— 

“Her Majesty is about to give a fancy-dress ball, and 
Iam commanded to attend. I am in a difficulty about 
the dress in which I should appear. There seem to be 
three courses open to me. That I should go, first¢, in 
some sort of a fancy-dress; secondly, in an ordinary 
Court-dress ; or, third/y, in no dress at all. _e.” 

CCC.X.I1. 

“Owen” (4% S. x. 166, 341, 402, 439, 507 ; xi. 
125.)—It has, I think, been clearly established 
that “Owen” has been always accepted as a 
translation of Audoenus or Eugenius. In the 
county of Kerry the familiar designation of persons 
christened Eugene is Owen. Hvuen Owen. 


Ay O_p Eneuisa Batiap (4 S. xi. 112. 
My old friend, Dr. Dixon, did good service when 
he took down from recitation and printed, for the 
first time, a large number of old ballads that were 
floating about among the country people. To do 
this required an acquaintance with the subject, as 
to what was in print, and what rested entirely upon 
tradition. Dr. Dixon possessed this knowledge, 
and the result was his valuable volume of Ballads 
of the Enalish Peasantry. 

The ballad in question is called The Crafty 
Farmer, and it first appeared in print (as far as I 
have observed) in a chap-book, “ Entered according 
to order, 1796,” and entitled, The Crafty Farmer, 
to which 1s ad led Bright Belinda, the Faith ful 
Swain, Young Daphne. Dr. Dixon gives an ex- 
cellent version of it in his Songs and Ballads of the 
Peasantry, adding that it was “ taken down by the 
Editor in October, 1848.” He further says: “ No 
ballad is better known in the dales of Yorkshire 
than Saddle to Rags” (the name which he givés it). 
It was again printed in Mr. Maidment’s Scotish 
Ballads and Songs, Edinb., 1859, 12mo., with this 
remark :— 

_ “There are numerous ballads based on incidents of a 
similar description among the Editor's collections ; but 
they are English. The following one, from a Glasgow 
stall copy, is clever. It is not improbable, however, that 
it may be a Southern composition.” 

_ Finally, it was reprinted, from the before-men- 
tioned chap-book, in Mr. W. H. Logan’s Pedlar’s 
Pack of Ballads and Songs, Edinb. 1869, 8vo. 


The imperfect stanzas of your correspondent’s 
version may be thus supplied from the earliest 
printed copy. For stanzas seven, eight, and nine, 
substitute the four following :— 

‘* As they were riding along, 
The old man was thinking no ill; 
The thief he pulled out a pistol, 
And bid the old man stand still. 
But the old man prov'd crafty, 
As in the world there ’s many, 
He threw his saddle o’er the hedge, 
Saying, ‘Fetch it, if thou It have any.’ 
The thief got off his horse, 
With courage stout and bold, 
To search for the old man’s bag ; 
And gave him his horse to hold. 
The old man put’s foot i’ the stirrup, 
And he got on astride; 
To its side he clapt his spur up, 
You need not bid the old man ride.” 
Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


Nicene Creep (4 §. xi. 36.)—The only ex- 
planation which I can give of this omission is, that 
the word “holy” is often omitted in some of the 
earliest of the formularies, from which, most likely, 
our reformers made their translation. In that pre- 
sented to Constantine by Arius and Euzonius, at the 
Council of Jerusalem, A.p. 335, the words are: 
“Kal eis pilav KadoXAckiv exkAnoiav.”- Harduin, 
Coneil. i. 551. So, in the Latin Constantinopolitan 
Creed, rehearsed in the third Council of Toledo, 
A.D. 589, we have, “unam Catholicam atque apos- 
tolicam ecclesiam,” where both in and sanctam are 
omitted. Hard. Con. vol. iii. 471, fol. 

In fact, where Catholic occurs, it seems very 
common to omit holy. Thus, in the Acts of the 
Nicene Council, by Gelasius, cap. 26: “ Tovs 
Towt Tovs avabeuaricer ) KadoArky) Kal atroo- 
ToAiky) €xkAnoiy.” So, in the Latin version of 
the same creed, “hos anathematizat Catholica et 
Apostolica Ecclesia.” Hard. i. 311. In that of the 
sixth Council of Carthage, the same form is used. 
Hard. i. 1244. 

In the pre-reformation times, the word is found 








in most forms of the creed. Thus, ninth century, 
“Tha halgan gelathunge riht gelyfdan,” a.p. 1030. 
And, “tha halgan gelathunge.” And so on to the 
opening of the Reformation, when in one of A.D. 
1538 we have, “The holy Churche Catholicke”; in 
one of A.p. 1543, “ The holy Catholike Churche.” 
See Prof. Heurtley’s Harmonica Symbolica, p. 88, 
Ke. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Tennyson’s ARTHURIAN Poem (4* §, x. 348.) 
—I do not believe that Tennyson had any such 
notion relative to his hero, making him a type 
of Christ, when he wrote Morte d Arthur, thirty 
years ago, as set forth by Mr. Knollys. I fancy 
that the allegory was an after-thought. It seems 
that Tasso was driven by his critics to turn his 
Gerusalemme into an allegory. I can only quote 
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him secondhand, from a motto, or epigraph, pre- prints, to signify his own place of residence, 


fixed by Dr. Anster to his translation of Faust :— 

“To confess the truth ingenuously to your Lordship, 
when I began my poem I had not the smallest idea of an 
allegory. When | was past the middle of my poem, 
however, and began to meditate on the strictness of 
the age, it occurred to me that an allegory might assist 
me in my difficulties. The idea, however, was still very 
indistinct, and it was only last week that I formed it in 
the manner you shall see. 
should signify nothing, I do not think it is of much 
consequence ; it would be better, indeed, that they could 
be made to have some signification, but I can at present 
invent nothing that will suit, and I beg your Lordship 
and Signor Flaminio will think of something for this 
purpose.” —Letters of Tasso to 8. Gouzaga, Opere, vol. x. 
p- 124; Black’s Life of Tasso, i. 402. 

Turn the two cavaliers into King Arthur, Mr- 
Knollys will correspond to Signor Flaminio. 

E. Mitner Barry. 


EccLestasTIcAL Inscription (4 §, xi. 116.)— 
One naturally thinks of ths and ma, the recognized 
abbreviations of “ Jesus” and “ Mary”; but, per- 
haps, there is something unexplained in the way 
the letters are placed, which militates against this 
ery J. T. F. 


Jatfield Hall, Durham. 


Famity Rank (4 §, xi. 97..—Mues ian asks, 
“ How far is it true to Say a lady is always of the 
same rank with her husband?” The meaning is 
simply that a duke’s wife is a 
countess, and so forth, and takes her place accord- 
ingly, whatever her former position may have been. 
Of course the marriage cannot give her “ blood,” 
any more than high-breeding or beauty; still, 
heraldically, as her husband ranks so does she. 


nS 


duchess, an earl’s a 


QUARLES AND THE OrIGIN or nis “ EmpLems’ 
$2 S. xi. 137 Quarles stands early in the long 
list of English pirates. Borrow is not the right 
word in such cases. He took without leave, or 
ape ] wry. Or a knowled rm ible ms - 


“<4 re 





stolen from the Pia Desideria of Father Herman | 


Hugo, a Jesuit at Antwerp: but you do not gain 
any information as to their origin from Quarles. 
The designs in Herman Hugo are very poorly 
engraved on copper. I am unable to sive the 
date of my edition from memory, but I will send 
the date when I return to my books. The de signs 
are printed with great minuteness of detail by 
Quarles, but with execution still worse than what 
is seen in the originals, It should be said that, 
bad as the engravings are in Herman Hugo, what 
is, 1 believe, technically called the motif, seems 
to me very good. 
what was in the writer’s mind thoroughly. Quarles 
carried his imitation to such a point as this. 


Father Hugo had caused the name of Antwerp . 
in what language I will not now say—to be 
engraved on the figure of the earth in one of his 


If the two cavaliers | 


The print tells the story of 


| Quarles copies the print, and puts Finchingfield, 


| his own home, upon the globe. 
| Quarles was followed, in or about 1712—but 
here again I cannot speak as to date with certainty 
|—by Arwaker, who copies the prints once more, 
honestly owns his obligation to Father Hugo, and 
gives his book the same name, Pia Desideria, 
He speaks slightingly of Quarles, but not more 
slightingly than Quarles had deserved; and 
balances his reproof of his countryman by a notice 
of Father Hugo which, to speak with moderation, 
is ungratefully offensive. 

The cheap reprint of Quarles at Halifax has, 
within the last few years, reproduced, with still 
worse engraving, the designs issued by Quarles, 
If Mrs. Garry would like to see Father Hugo's 
book, I shall have much pleasure in sending it to 
her address as soon as I have access to my library 
again D. P. 


5 


Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


The first edition of Quarles’s Emblems was 
printed by “@G. M. for John Marriott, 1635, 8vo.” 
All the engravings, from the beginning of the 
third book to the end of the volume, are exactly 
copied from a work with the following title— 
Pia Desideria Emblematis eleqiis et effectibus SS. 
Patrum, illustrata, authore, Hermanno Hugone, 
Societatis Jesu. Antverpie (typis Henrici Aerts 
sent), 1628.” 12mo. The plates are engraved by 
Christophorus & Sichem. 


Epwarp F. Rrmsattt. 


On comparing the two books, many of the cuts 
will be found slightly to differ, such as in Bk. IV. 
emb. 12, where Quarles makes our Lord standing 
in a room behind a curtain ; while Hugo (Lib. II. 
12), for the same text, represents Him looking 
over a ¢ loud. It is, pe rhaps, worthy of note, that 
in Hugo’s cut of “the body of this death,” the 
keleton has a quantity of luxuriant hair; the 
artist evidently sharing the belief in hair growing 
after death. — SENNACHERIB. 

Hugo's book, I believe, is by no means rare ; and 
some notice is taken of Quarles’s plagiarism m 
| Granger’s Biographical History of England, vol. 
iii. p- 125 (ed. 1824). H. T. Rivey. 








“THE WEAKEST GOES TO THE WALL” (4" 8. 
xi. 109.)—R. M.’s suggestion that this is a corrup- 
| tion of “the weakest (or, as he has it, weaker has 
the war,” i.e. the worse, is very ingenious, but 8 
open to more than one objection. In the first place, 
war = worse, is, I believe, Scotch, or from the 
neighbourhood of Scotland, and R. M. should 
therefore show that we have borrowed other Scotch 
proverbs and corrupted Scotch words in them into 
English words resembling them in sound. In the 
second place, the expression in Scotch is “the 
weakest has the war,” or “wins the war,” as im 
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quotation given by Jamieson, but not 
war. We do indeed say, “ to go to the bad,” but 
this is considered to be strong enough, and nobody 
says “to go to the worse.” But here no doubt 
R. M. would rejoin that when war had become 
corrupted into wall, then the verb was altered to 
suit the new word. 

Thirdly, I think a very good explanation may 
be offered of the words as they stand in English. 
On ordinary occasions, the wall side of a street 
the better, because 
jostled upon one side only, 
shops, if there are any, and one is not liable to 
shoved into the road or into the gutter, if there : 
one. Hence “to take the wall of one,” and the 
Fr. “ tenir le haut du pavé.” But on extraordinary 
occasions, when there is a crowd and a crush in a 
street, then one is not eager to be upon the wall 
side, whether the wall be represented by plate gl iss 
windows, closed shutters, iron railings, or the sides 
or corners of narrow Pp issages or The n 
the weakest do ‘ go to the wall” with a ve ngeance, 
and realize to the fullest extent the meaning of the 
phrase. Whatever may be its origin, those who 
have long lived in London, and have often been, as 
I have, in the crushes which are to be met with 
there in such pecu cannot but feel 
that there is singular appropriateness in the ex- 


of course, there one can be 


because one sees _ 


gate Ways. 


ir periection, 





pression as it now tands, and that 1b 18 wholly 
unneces 
of it. 
That Shakespeare understood the 
this way is abundantly cl 


sary to go to Scotland for an explanation 


expression in 
“ar from the followir 

, re I will take the wall of any man or maid 
of Montague’s. , 

Gre. That shows thee a weak slave; 
goes to the wall. 

Sam. True ; and therefore women, 
vessels, are ever thrust to the wall.” 

0 and Juliet, Act i. scene 1. 


for the weakest 


being the weaker 


Compare “to drive to the wall,” which I find in 


We sbster, and the Fr. “ mettre quelqu’un au pied 
du mur,” “ aceuler quelqu’un contre la muraille” 

to get one with one’s back against the wall, so 
that he cannot move or defend himself, but com- 
monly used figuratively = to reduce one to ex- 
tremities. And fin lly, compare the Scotch “ back 
at the wa’” (7. e. wall), which is explained by Jamie- 
son to mean “ unfortunate, in trouble.” This last 
expression really suggests the possibility that the 
Scotch may have borrowed from us rather than we 
Irom the Scotch.* for wa’ wall) is, to Southern 
ears at least, more like war worse 
like wall. But of course 
be inde pendent. The 


than war is 
the two expressions may 
only way to solve the diffi- 


* And no doubt the Scotch have borfowed from us 
much more than we have borrowed from them ; for they 
have been ob liged to study English, whilst the English 
have not been obliged, and have generally even now a 
great objection, to study Scotch. 


** goes to the | culty is to ascertain which of the 








two is the 
older. F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


“Want” as A Name ror THE Mote (4* §. 
xi, 36, 81, 145.)—I see that Mr. Cox derives this 
word “from A.S.. wendan, to turn, from its habit 
f turning up the ground.” He is appare ntly not 
aware that the verb wendan is never used in this 
sense, but as an intransitive or reflective verb, or 
with the meaning of translate. Having been for 
som time engaged upon a Glossary of the Somerset 
dialect, I was glad to see the question asked in 
your wide-spread columns, and hope it may elicit 
further corresponde! ce, 

Wapuam P, WILLIAMS. 

Bishop’s Hull Vicarage, Taunton. 
meadow in the parish of Runwell, 
which known as “the Wants.” Has 
this any connexion with the mole? or is it a 
generally diffused name? Halliwell gives “ wanti- 
tump” as Gloucesté rshire for a mole-h 

JAMES 


There is a 


Esse x. 


Bri I'TEN. 


‘Roy’s Wire” (4% §. ix. 507; x. 38.)—I send 
you a copy of the original of “ Roy’s Wife,” also 
of the register of his marriage—though what 
‘January 29” is, I don’t know; it should, perhaps, 
be “ February 29”—and a translation into Latin*® 
of the usual version. My authority is the gentle- 
man who has the Cabrach shootings. 

J. R. Hare. 
Original song of “ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,” written 
by a shoemaker in Cabrach about the date of the mar- 
riage : 


‘ Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 

Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 

Wat ye how she cheated me, 

As I cam’ o’er the Braes o’ Balloch 
“1, Davie Gordon o’ Kirkhi!l, 
An’ Johnnie Gordon o’ Corshalloch, 
Wat ye how she cheated me, 

As we cam’ o’er the Braes o’ Balloch ? 

Roy’s wife, &c. 


As we cam’ todlin’ roun’ the Buck, 

Roy cam’ belgin’ thro’ the = alloch, 

Weary fa’ the feckless que 

She ’s on the road to Aldival alloch. 
Roy’ s wife, &c. 


«3, As we gaed out about the Buck, 
She cam’ in about the Balloch, 
Roy’s piper—he was playin’ 
‘ She’s welcome hame to Aldivalloch,’ 
Roy’s wife, &c. 
‘4, Tho’ ye wad ca’ the Cabrach wide 
Fre ve Ordi-etten unto Balloch, 
Ye 'd nae get sic a strap} in’ quean 
As Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch. 
Roy’s wife, &c. 
“5, O! she isa strappin quean, 
An weel can dance the Hielan’ walloch ; 


* The Latin version has already appeared ; it will be 


found at the last reference. 
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Frae tap to tae sae tight sae trim, 
Is Roy's wife.of Aldivalloch. 
Roy's wife, &c. 
“6. But Roy's wife is bare saxteen, 
As yet her days hae nae been mony; 
Roy 's thrice as auld an’ turned again ; 
She’s ta’en the carl, an’ left her Johnnie. 
Roy’s wife, &c. 
- But Roy's aulder thrice than me, 
May be his days will nae be mony, 
Syne when the car! is dead an’ gane, 
She then may turn her thocht on Johnnie. 
Roy’s wife, &c.” 
The following is a copy of entry of the publica- 
tion of banns of marriage between Roy and his 
wife in the register for the parish of Cabrach :— 


“1727 


January 29. 

“Tt being found y‘* John Roy, lawfull son to Thomas 
Roy in Aldivalloch, and Isabel Stuart, lawful daughter to 
y® deceased Alaster Stuart, in y* said Aldivalloch, were 
contracted in order to marriage; y* were this day pro- 
claimed pro 1™ Feb. 5°. John Roy and Isabel Stuart 
were proclaimed pro 2° Feb. 12°. John Roy and Isabel 
Stuart were proclaimed pro 3"° Feb. 19"°. 

“John Roy and Isabel Stuart were married ye 21" 
instant.” 


Hair GRowING AFTER Deartn (4 §. vi., vii., 
Vili. passim; xi. 106.)—As to the absurdity of the 
notion that after the death of an animal its hair 
can continue to grow, I can add little to what I 
wrote in “ N. & Q.” nearly two years ago (4 8. vii. 
315). If hair, I said, instead of being a substance 
formed from the blood of a living creature, had in 
itself an independent principle of growth, wigs 
would grow. The case now quoted by Mr. Mayer 
is easily explained. Soon after death the skin and 
the tissues beneath it, being no longer distended 
with blood, and losing their elasticity, sink down, 
and allow the bones to become more prominent 4 
and from the same cause the stumps of recently 
shaven hair protrude above the surface of the skin, 
sometimes to a very noticeable extent. But this 
protrusion does not go on increasing by any after- 
growth. Iam not at all prepared to allow that 
Dr. Remi-Jullien Guillard “ understood the com- 
mon laws of physiology,” simply because he was a 
medical man. There are “doctors and doctors.” 
3ut his statement exactly illustrates what I have 
been saying,—“ the integuments of the chin were 
slightly bluish,” from the hair- bulbs showing 
through the sunken skin, as well as from the 
stumps of hair being more prominent. Napoleon 
died in 1821; and between that year and 1840, 
when his body was exhumed, there would surely 
have been time for an immense beard to develope 
itself, instead of the chin merely looking bluish. 

J. Drxoy. 


In the curious charnel house of St. Michael, at 
Bordeaux, where the dead stand round you in a 
ring, there is one man, said to have been killed 
with a sword in a duel at a time when Frenchmen 





did not wear beards, who has a beard nearly half 
an inch long; and I am not certain that there are 
not others among that ghastly crew whose beards 
appear to have grown after death. 

RALPH N. James, 


Ashford, Kent. 
[This discussion is now closed. ] 


Lortus Famiry (4 §. viii. 82, 155; xi. 18, 66, 
107.)—FirzricHarpD has conferred a favour upon 
me by giving a reference to Add. MS. 4815. I 
have never seen it, but hope some time or other to 
do so. The quarterings given are (with some slight 
variations in the colours) identical with some of 
those borne by Nicholas, Viscount Loftus, and his 
descendants. Viscount Loftus was son of Henry 
Loftus, and Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Cap- 
tain Henry Crewkerne, of Exeter ; and grandson 
of Nicholas Loftus, and Margaret, only child and 
heir of Thomas Chetham, Esq. I greatly regret 
my inability to connect the pedigree at p. 20 with 
that at p. 18. It seems curious that a visitation 
of 1584 should give the pedigree down only to A.D 
1380. Perhaps some one of your readers in London 
will be so good as to compare the pedigree at p. 20 
with the original in Harl. MS. 1415, fol. 45. It 
is so many years since I took the particulars down 
in the little, old, dark, crowded reading-room of 
the Museum, that I cannot feel quite sure that I 
have not made mistakes or omissions. If these 
Lofthouses were really the ancestors, direct or col- 
lateral, of the Archbishop, I wish I could discover 
the connecting links. I am extremely interested 
in the history of the family, and any hints, or other 
assistance, which your correspondents may give 
me, will be very thankfully received if given either 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” or by private* informa- 
tion. I think there are no arms delineated in the 
Harl. MS., but if William Lofthouse (Fitzgodfrey 
bore any, and left issue, his descendants were pro- 
bably entitled to quarter those of Caperon, Fer- 
mesby, and Flebden (see p. 20), and if we knew 
the arms borne by these families we might, per- 
haps, discover the origin of the quartering “ Gy- 
ronny,” &c., described at the same page. 

Y 


S. M. 


Famity Ipeytitry (4 8. x. 329, 399, 460; x. 
123.)—The engravings of the two Emperors Na 
poleon, lying in state, do not represent them in the 
least degree as alike. There is the general family 
likeness of Death—no more, that I can see. I may, 
however, observe, from a large experience, that in 
death, the type of race is often remarkable. In 
marble, the Ceesars seem to be of the same order; 
but original portraits of those ancient sovereigns, 
if handed down to us in all the garish tints of 
vitality, would probably look more commonplace. 





[* We shall be happy to forward any communications, 
prepaid, to our correspondent. | 
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The Venus de Medici, coloured after nature (as 
some sensuist proposed), would be a vulgar crea- 
ture. ». 


Tue “Srace Parson” IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century (4 S. x. 385, 453, 522 ; xi. 77, 145.)— 
Whatever may have been the character of the 
English parson in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, what might be expected from him at the 
close of the eighteenth may be guessed from an 
entry in Wesley’s Journal :— 

“Wednesday, 11th” (June, 1788).—“ About noon I 
preached at Stockton, but the house could not contain the 
congregation; nor indeed at Yarm in the evening. Here 
I heard what was quite new to me: namely, that it is 
now the custom in all good company to give obscene 
healths, even though clergymen be present: one of whom, 
lately refusing to drink such a health, was put out of the 
room. And one of the forwardest in this goodly com- 
pany was a bishop’s steward.” 

At Easton Park, now belonging to the Duke of 
Hamilton, in Suffolk, there used to hang (in a 
back passage) a picture that reminded one of 
Fielding and Hogarth : my Lord and Lady (Roch- 
ford, then owners of the place) seated in the garden, 
sipping tea, coffee, or chocolate ; and on the other 
side of a clipped yew, the parson, steward, and 
lady’s maid (perhaps steward’s wife) with a bowl of 
punch. QUIVIS. 


Jouy THELWALL (4 §. xi. 76, 145.)—I ex- 
tract the following from My Autobiography, by 
Mr. John Timbs :— 

“This year (apparently 1830) Mr. Thelwall, who re- 
sided at No. 1, Dorset Place, Pall Mall East, started the 
Panoramic Miscellany, a monthly magazine of original 
papers, reviews, &c., in which I assisted him. In proof 
of his resources for the enterprise, he produced from a 
drawer in his library some seven or eight hundred pounds, 
which had been subscribed for the purpose, in hundred 
pound shares, making, with his own liability, one thou- 
sand pounds towards the venture. I remember among 
the contributors Miss Mitford, whose father was pretty 
regular in his calls for the periodical payments. The 
Miscellany proved a failure. The funds were soon ex- 
pended, and Mr. Thelwall did not incur any heavy re- 
sponsibilities by the venture. The tone of the Magazine 
was too scholastic, and overlaid with eccentric crotchets. 
Thelwall died at Bath, of heart disease, in 1834, in his 
seventieth year. Never was aman more justly charac- 
terized than he is in the Penny Cyclopedia.” 

After various details of his career and successive 
undertakings, Mr. Timbs adds :— 

“Nor must be forgotten his Champion, a weekly news- 
paper. It is rarely that we find a man of Thelwall’s 
intrepidity passing through the fiery ordeal of politics 
unscathed and incorruptible.” 

The above extract is from the Leisure Hour, 
1871, p- 645. Mr. Timbs’s Autobiography runs 
through the year, and contains much interesting 
and useful detail, especially on the subject of news- 
papers, periodicals, &c. S. M. 8S. 


Games or Carps (4 §. x. 497 ; xi. 23.)—The 
games mentioned by M.D. are all in full vigour in 








“Cribbage” is not a child’s 
I have seen 
“ Commerce” is a 
round game, and maintains its ground in many 
parts of England. The German, Italian, and Swiss 
children all play “Beggar my Neighbour,” but 
the gains and forfeits are not always the same, 


the dales of Craven. 
game, nor is it confined to England. 
Italians playing it in Florence. 


as in our country. In a local satire on a York- 
shire clergyman, who many years ago was sus- 
pended for a year, occur some lines on the game of 
* All Fours” : 
“Twas not at Loo or wicked Whist, 
Fit only for the sinner; 
*T was at “ All Fours” 
They spent their hours, 
And Madam was the winner.” 
The “ Mayor of Coventry” is a noisy game, and is 
accompanied by the following lines :-— 

‘** Here’s a good [ace] what think you of that! 

Here ’s another better than that ! 

Here's the best of all the three ! 

And here ’s the Mayor of Coventry.” 
As in “ Beggar my Neighbour,” the game is won by 
the player who first exhausts his cards. 

How many different ways are there of playing 
dominoes? On the Continent I have seen two 
games that I never witnessed in England, viz., the 
game of “ Sevens” and the game of the “ Circle.” 

VIATOR (1). 

Joun Atcock, Bisnop or Ety (4 §. xi. 13.) 
—For a list of his works see Lives of Eminent 
and Illustrious Englishmen (1837), vol. ii. 

F. A. Epwarps. 


Reenat Years (4 §, xi. 69, 124.)—A. C. M. 
takes exception to the statement “that a sove- 
reign’s reign begins to date from the death of the 
predecessor,” and has “always understood that for 
a considerable period English sovereigns dated 
their reign, not from the death of the predecessor, 
but from their own coronation.” 

No doubt the early sovereigns were most anxious 
to hasten their coronation, as they thought their 
title was hardly secure till that ceremony had been 
performed. But if the reign dated from the cere- 
mony, in whose reign, or under what government 
did the period take place between the death of the 
predecessor and the coronation? CCC.X.L 


Hauntep Hovsgs (4" §. x. 372, 399, 490, 506 ; 
xi. 84.)—Some years ago, in looking over an odd 
volume of Blackwood’s Magazine for the year 1818, 
I read the following passage in the number for 
August :— 

“Tf any author were so mad as to think of framing a 
tragedy upon the subject of that worthy vicar of War- 
blington, in Hants, who was reported about a century ago 
to have strangled his own children, and to have walked 
after his death, he would assuredly be laughed to scorn 
by a London audience.” 


Having the pleasure of knowing the rector of 
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Warblington, I wrote to him at the time to ask the 
truth of the legend. In his answer he informed 
me that— 

“Tt was quite true that his house was said to be 
haunted by the ghost of a former rector, supposed to be 
the Rev. Sebastian Pitfield, who held the living in 1677.’ 

Is anything known of this worthy and his 
crime ? FrepericK Mant. 

Egham, Staines. 

136.) —He and his 
Street, St. 
1813. See 


Percy B. SuHeuiey (4 §. xi. 
first wife were staying at 35, Cuffe 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in March 
Reminiscences, edited by Lady Shelley. 

MAUREEN. 
Shelley, by Thos. Jef- 
76, the author says 


In the Lifi “ff ee rey B. 
ferson Hogg, vol. ii. p 

“Six most interesting letters, three of them from Wil- 
liam Godwin, will describe the labours of the mission in 
the capital of Ireland.” 

The letters were inserted with some comment 
on them, but the name of Marat does not appear 
in the volume. SAML, SHAW. 

Andover. 





Miscellaneous. 


Mr. T. OtpHam Bartow, executor of the late John 
Phillip, R.A., is compiling a catalogue of his works, and 
wishes to make it complete, as it will assist in verifying 
the pictures. Many spurious paintings have been sold 
of late as his work. Mr. Barlow will be greatly obliged 
to owners of pictures by this artist if they will afford 
him any assistance, he having lost trace of some few of 
Mr. Phillip’s works. He has salre sady a list of upwards of 
250 pictures by John Phillip. This information will also 
greatly assist the exhibition of the works to take place 
this year at the Annual International Exhibition. Mr. 
Barlow's address is St. Alban’s Road, Kensington. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 


arty Evo.isa or Intcurnaten MSS, 

Awcient Ercutnes axp Enoravines. 

Five Srectuens or Binvixe 

Astaoromrcat Reorster. Vols. I. to IIT. 

Wanted by J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, Hackney. 

Suaw's Starronpsarne. Vol. Il. 

Deoepate’s WaRwicksuIRre 

Parry's Scrvey or Deanrsmiae 
Wanted by Mr. Downing, 


3 vols. 
74, New Street, Birmingham. 


Beurrox’s Boon Herter 
Watrer Wurre’s Moxrtn 
cloth 
Priancné’s History or Barrisn Costume 
Wootwsen’s Mr Beavrirvt Lapy 
Wanted by A. J. Munby, 6, Figtree Court, Temple. 


ix Yorxsuine. Pocket edition in limp 


: Knight's edition. 


Br. Kipper’s Lire or Rev. A. Homwecn. 1698. 

Tue Crassicat Jourwat. Vols. XXI. to XL. 

Stevens's Awtiext Asnevs. 1722, fol. 2 vols, or Vol. II. only. 
Wanted by Those. Sutton, 91, Oxford Street, Manchester. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Our CORRESPONDENTS will, 
gesting to them, 


we trust, excuse our 
both for their sakes as well as our own— 

I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and om 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper n 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may le 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Com 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

II. That Quotations should be verified by 


ferenc 


recise te 
8 to edition, chapter, and page; and references 
“N. & Q.” bu series, volume, and page. 

III. Corre sponde nts who reply to Que ries would add 
their obligation by precise reference to volume and 
where such Queries are to be found. The omission to 
this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails much 
supply such omission. ~ ; 


J. M. 


(Japanese Legation).—A high authority hi 
wre u 


tes to us: “ The most concise history of the Ch 
religion (after mere sketches, which are of hardly any 
perhaps ts Waddington’s History of the Church, 3 
down to 1500, followed by his History of the Reform 

in 3 vols. ; or else Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 4 
to 1700, in 6 vols. (Eng. trans.). On a larger 
Neander’s History of the Church, 6 vols., down to 1 
(Eng. trans.). Robertson's History of the Church, 3 
down to 1300. Milman’s History of Christianity 
Latin Christianity, 9 vols., down to 1450.” 


J. P.—We shall be obliged if our correspondent 


forward to us the memoranda from the Account 


the Corporation of Coughton. 

T. G. H.—Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ Wi 
complete, and the History of the Revolt of the Ne 
—* to the Confederacy of the Gueux, in Bohn’s 
dard Library, may answer your purpose. 

THomas Wanner.—Leicester House no longer @ i 
It stood at the north-east corner of Leicester Square. 

@ full account of its successive occupants, see Ti 
Curiosities of London, 1868, p. 511. 

QuiLL.—The work is one by the late Charles Lever. 

J.W. W. is right. Shenstone, and not Herrick, 
Bret Harte’s model when B. H. wrote— 

**T have found out a gift for my fair, 
I know where the fossils abound,” Xe. 

B. R. (Newcastle-on-Tyne).— We have a letier for 

L. R.— Elkanah Wales,” next week. 

A. W. (Lee).— We should recommend you to apple 
Messrs. Butterworth, Temple Bar. 

W. A. (Aberdeen).— We shall always be glad t 
from you, but the query referred to has already 


‘answered (See 4" 8, xi. 158). 


Ovris.—Six Wm. Trre desires us to thank you for 
pamphlet, “a remarkable and complete work,” fo 
to him at Torquay. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to’ ¢ 
Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 5 
London, W.C. 





